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A Happy New Year 


HE CAcirorNiA JOURNAL OF SEC- 

ONDARY EDUCATION begins a new 
year with the January issue. This will 
be a genuine new year for the maga- 
zine. Publication will be by The James 
H. Barry Company, an old-established 
firm of printers and publishers in San 
Francisco. There will be some changes 
in style of type and make-up which 
we hope our readers will approve. 

The business office has been moved 
from the Bliss Building in Santa Mon- 
ica to Palo Alto. This move was ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees at a 
special meeting in Los Angeles early in 
December, to be effective until the So- 
ciety is out of debt. There had been a 
great deal of inconvenience during the 
last four months, owing to the location 
of the editorial office in Palo Alto and 
the business office in Santa Monica. 
The unification of business office and 
publication office will, we hope, make 
both for greater efficiency and greater 
economy. 

Editorially the purpose will be, as it 
has been during the publication of the 
October, November, and December 
numbers of the magazine, to carry out 
the policies which have been approved 
by the large and greatly interested edi- 
torial board. Attention will be given to 
the outstanding present-day problems 
which are of interest to secondary- 
school teachers and principals. No one 
viewpoint will receive exclusive at- 
tention, but a hearing will be given to 
both sides of controversial questions. 
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.For this reason we trust that any 


of our readers, particularly classroom 
teachers, who disagree either mildly 
or violently with positions taken in 
published articles, will feel free to ex- 
press themselves in writing and send in 
their communications. We cannot 
promise to publish all contributions, 
but all such communications will be 
given careful consideration and pub- 
lished so far as our space limits will 
permit. It may be found desirable to 
establish a special department or forum 
for such contributions. 


In order to keep in touch with our 
readers we propose to conduct a post- 
card referendum some time before the 
annual meeting of the editorial board 
in April, to find out what our readers 
think of the magazine under the new 
editorial management. We shall do 
this with the hope and expectation of 
finding out what features in recent 
issues are of most worth, what features 
should be dropped or changed, and 
what features, if any, should be added. 
As stated in our initial editorial in the 
October number, we aim to serve all 
of the secondary schools of California 
and as far as possible to make a con- 
tribution to the cause of secondary 
education in the nation as a whole. It 
is with these ideas uppermost in our 
minds that we wish all of the readers 
of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucaTIon, a Happy New 
Year! 


WILLIAM MartTIN Proctor, 
Editor. 
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The Core-Curriculum 


HE fact that this is the second 
symposium on the core-curriculum 
which has appeared in the CALIFORNIA 
JourNnaL oF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
gives recognition to the interest in cur- 
riculum reconstruction in the secondary 
school and to the importance attached 
to the core-curriculum in the program 
of curriculum revision. The first sym- 
posium appeared in February, 1935. 
These discussions of the core-curric- 
ulum reflect a discontent with the pro- 
gram which has existed in the second- 
ary schools, and they report practices 
and thinking related to possible im- 
provements. Careful students of these 
two sets of papers will recognize that 
consideration is being given to a cur- 
riculum development of great potential 
significance. 

The core-curriculum is not a new 
concept in secondary education. Sec- 
ondary schools have long required cer- 
tain subjects of all students. English, 
American history and civics, and physi- 
cal education are ordinarily included in 
the list of requirements. The number 
of subjects required of all students has 
been reduced in recent years. How- 
ever, there is still general acceptance 
of the policy of requiring all students 
to study in certain subject fields. The 
content of these required subjects may 
not be the same for all students. In 
many schools it varies with the ability 
level of the students in the class. In 
some schools the content of the re- 
quired courses is not fixed in advance 
and teachers are granted the freedom 
to work with students in developing 
a program of activities related to the 
students’ needs, goals, and interests. 

Shifts in educational thought and 
practice have caused modifications in 
the concept of the core-curriculum. 
The concern of the modern educator 
includes not only the development of 
understandings and skills, but also the 
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development of other important per- 
sonality characteristics, such as inter- 
ests, goals, mental and physical health. 
The study of books has become only 
one of a number of types of experience 
provided in school for the total per- 
sonality development of the individual. 


HE school is concerned with the 

probléms of youth living in con- 
temporary society. When these prob- 
lems become the focus of the school, 
the mastery of subject matter pre- 
viously outlined in a course of study 
becomes a less defensible procedure. 
Instead, the teachers and students co- 
operate in projecting a program of 
activities which are of real interest and 
constitute real problems for the stu- 
dents. The content of a course will 
vary from year to year since there are 
changes in the life of the community 
and the students bring to the course 
different experiences, interests, and 
needs. 

The courses in the secondary school 
have been broadened to allow for ade- 
quate treatment of life situations. Such 
general titles as general science and 
social studies now appear in many sec- 
ondary schools. More recently, lines 
dividing these broad areas have been 
eliminated and the core-course has been 
introduced in the secondary school. 


HE core-course idea is basically 

sound. It involves a sufficient break 
with the formal subject organization to 
facilitate the development of an in- 
structional program in terms of life 
activities and the needs and interests 
of students. The different subjects can 
be drawn upon to provide a well- 
rounded treatment of the situations or 
problems which are considered. The 
core-course procedure removes or 
greatly reduces the objectionable seg- 
mentation of the experiences of stu- 
dents which is associated with the 


narrow subject organization. 
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A single teacher is responsible or 
largely responsible for a considerable 
fraction of the time of the student. 
When properly trained, this teacher 
can carry the role of teacher-counselor 
and thus contribute to the guidance of 
students along with the instruction in 
the core-course. 


The core-course should involve a 
more basic reconstruction than a mere 
rearrangement of blocks of subject- 
matter. The combination of English 
and the social studies in a course called 
social living may not be without value. 
However, the potentialities of the core- 
course will not be realized if the princi- 
ple of development and organization of 
learning experiences is not shifted 
from the subject basis to the needs of 
society and of the individual as the 
basis. 

Defenders of the formal subject- 
matter organization will find it difficult 
to develop enthusiasm about the core- 
course offering. This difficulty is to be 
expected since the educational concep- 
tions underlying the two programs are 
greatly different and a shift in basic 
thinking is required if one is to accept 
the values associated with the core- 
curriculum. The development of the 
modified core-curriculum program is a 
creative task of the first magnitude. 
The experiments under way in Cali- 
fornia high schools are encouraging 
indications of progress in developing a 
more functional program. 


Grayson N. KEFAUVER, 
Consultant Editor. Dean, School 
of Education, Stanford University. 





The Issues 


| be the January and February issues 
of this magazine, the editorial staff 
is codperating with the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association in an 
effort to direct attention of school 


people to the work of the Association’s 
committee on orientation. 

This committee made its first report 
in 1936, after three years of study on 
the issues and special functions of sec- 
ondary education. This early report, 
now quite well-known, was entitled 
Issues of Secondary Education and 
was published as Bulletin No. 59 of 
the Department of Secondary-School 


‘Principals. A second report is to be 


issued this month. 

The JouRNAL is presenting excerpts 
from the first report as filler in this 
and in the following month’s issues. 
These quotations have been selected by 
the committee with a twofold purpose: 
to call attention to the reports them- 
selves and also to demonstrate the 
wealth of material available for a pub- 
lic relations program. 





For Next Month 


HE feature of next month’s 

Journat will be a group of arti- 
cles devoted to the small high school— 
a subject too often overlooked in most 
educational publications. Among the 
articles on this topic will be one by 
Jesse M. Hawley and Irving A. Mather 
of Carpinteria Union High School, 
which reports a survey of the small 
high school in California. J. M. Bower- 
sox will tell of curriculum revision 
taking place in a small school, Fortuna 
Union High School. 

Further consideration will be given 
the core-curriculum in the February 
issue, as announced on page 11. 

Dr. Williams will complete his dis- 
cussion of definitions started in the 
present issue. Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chair- 
man of the department of education at 
Yale, will be the out-of-state contribu- 
tor. Some representative of the Uni- 
versity of California will explain their 
new policy with regard to relations with 
high schools. 
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iT HE school is the one agency that 

may be controlled definitely and 
consciously by our democracy for the 
purpose of unifying its people. In this 
process the secondary school must play 
an important part because the elemen- 
tary school with its immature pupils 
can not alone develop the common 
knowledge, common ideals, and com- 
mon interests essential to American de- 
mocracy. .. .” In this quotation from 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, appearing in 1918, are 
found the elements contained in the 
present discussion of the core-curric- 
ulum. 

Certain changes, both within and 
without the school, have materially 
affected the problem of secondary edu- 
cation. In present-day secondary edu- 
cation we find over 6,000,000 pupils 
and 200,000 teachers as contrasted with 
3,000,000 pupils and 100,000 teachers 
in 1918. This addition to the pupil 
population has necessitated provision 
for wider levels of economic, social, 
and intellectual representation. The 
old curriculum pattern of college pre- 
paratory, commercial, agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, and general courses no 
longer suffices. 


— the nation as a whole, profound 
changes have taken place in the eco- 
nomic structure of society, scientific 
advance, cultural interests, and recrea- 
tional and entertainment facilities. All 
of these have altered our habits of life, 
our use of leisure time, our means of 
seeuring a livelihood, and our attitudes 
_1 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 


tion. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 35, 1918. 
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toward the more superficial aspects of 
our social heritage. Indeed, at times 
our faith in the democratic way of life, 
our Anglo-Saxon philosophy of liberal- 
ism, and our traditional idealism have 
seemed in danger. These manifesta- 
tions of cultural development have laid 
an additional burden upon secondary 
education, especially in view of the fact 
that the church and the American home 
are looking more and more to educa- 
tion to perform many of the services to 
society which they formerly discharged. 
The result is more and more depend- 
ence on the school. 

More apparent influences adding to 
the responsibility of the school are 
those of modern advertising, traffic 
accidents, labor and capital disputes, 
growth of crime as a national problem, 
and attacks on our historic ideals of 
democracy as a way of life. The result 
is the introduction of consumer edu- 
cation, safety education, economic 
problems of our contemporary life, 
emphasis on civic responsibility, and 
more attention to American tradition 
and liberalism contrasted with radical 
movements both at home and abroad. 

In other words, the demand of the 
American people that the school 
assume responsibility for a good share 
of the adolescent’s preparation for ef- 
fective participation in American citi- 
zenship has profoundly changed the 
problem of secondary education. It is 
undeniably evident that the most press- 
ing need is for “common knowledge, 
common ideals, and common interests.” 
The part of the curriculum designed to 
meet this need is termed the core- 
curriculum. 











Se 
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HE core-curriculum is not intended 

to take the place of special interest 
areas in which the pupil develops his 
individual capacities and aptitudes. 
There will always be a place in second- 
ary education for the intensive treat- 
ment of scientific, literary, aesthetic, 
and practical needs. The core-curric- 
ulum should be the center around which 
all of the special fields should be organ- 
ized. It should provide that contact 
with separate subjects which would 
stimulate the pupil to discover ways 
and means of pursuing his interests in 
the light of his capacities and needs 
under the guidance of those who know 
him well. 

In the core-curriculum it is society’s 
demand, not the individual’s, which is 
paramount. And what does society de- 
mand? It demands, first, that all ado- 
lescents be competent to use effectively 
those tools necessary for adequate par- 
ticipation in American citizenship. 
These are, without doubt, reading, 
writing, spelling, correct English usage, 


social amenities, and quantitative think- 
ing. Reading, viewed as the develop- 
ment of discriminative reactions to en- 
vironmental stimuli, includes intelligent 
listening. Quantitative thinking, re- 
quired in any subject field or walk of 
life, means the development of quanti- 
tative concepts and functions. 


In the second place, society demands 
that the pupil acquire a knowledge of 


. our social institutions and the part 


which he should play in their operation, 
an understanding of the idealism in- 
herent in the democratic tradition, and 
an appreciation of the rdéle of liberal- 
ism in the preservation of personal 
freedom. This threefold demand in- 
volves materials from literature, art, 
music, science, history, and other ex- 
pressions of man’s struggle to produce 
a society in which men may be free. 

Although society’s interest in the 
core-curriculum is paramount, the indi- 
vidual, because of his innate desire for 
social adjustment, recognizes the de- 
mands enumerated in the two preceding 





q This month’s symposium is devoted to a consideration of The Core- 
Curriculum. Because of present interest in this subject and because of the 
many misunderstandings in regard to what we mean by a core-curriculum. 
it seems well to ask a few people who are dealing with this form of organiza- 
tion to discuss what they are trying to do. 

Dr. Flaud C. Wooten of Claremont Colleges opens the discussion with a 
consideration of what we mean by the core-curriculum. In this connection, 
too, the reader might find it well to read Dr. L. A. Williams’ article on defini- 
tions which appears in a later section of this same issue. Dr. H. H. Ryan of 
the University of Wisconsin Experimental High School completes the intro- 
duction to the topic. 

Following these two preliminary articles appear contributions from three 
California principals, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, Dr. George A. Rice, and John W. 
Wilson, who show what they are doing in their own schools with the core- 
curriculum. Further consideration will be given to this topic in the next issue of 
the “Journal.” Dr. J. Murray Lee, director of research and curriculum at Bur- 
bank, and others will continue the discussion. A. C. Argo, chairman of a 
committee of the Association of California Secondary School Principals, which 
is considering the core-curriculum, has been requested to explain what is 
being done by his committee. His article was advertised for the present issue 
but has been postponed until February. 
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paragraphs as answers to his own 
needs. He must be like others in his 
ability to use the tools of culture and 
our accepted ways of thinking and act- 
ing if he is to find his place in society. 
He has his own thoughts to understand 
and express, he finds himself in a cul- 
ture accumulated over centuries, and, 
more important, he sees in his social 
environment an opportunity to serve 
himself through service to others. This 
recognition of responsibility as well as 
opportunity offers a challenge to those 
in control of education. Clearly, the 
task is to provide a stimulating en- 
vironment in which adolescent ideal- 
ism may flourish. This idealism is too 
precious to neglect by a blind devotion 
to those deadening school activities 
which have so long characterized the 
secondary school curriculum. 


HE core-curriculum is not a new 

concept. In the Latin Grammar 
School the entire program of studies, 
being practically the same for all, was 
in itself a core-curriculum. With the 
elective system which developed in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
less attention was paid to common 
elements than at any time in the history 
of secondary education. The Cardinal 
Principles, with their emphasis on 
“constants” and “variables,” empha- 
sized in new form the major ideas 
underlying our current discussion of 
the problem. The popularization of the 
“unifying” and “specializing” func- 
tions and Inglis’s “integrating” and 
“differentiating” functions resulted in 
universal requirements in English, his- 
tory, and physical education. Certain 
special interest groups helped the cause 
by securing legislation concerning 
American history, civics, and physical 
education. Even the college entrance 
requirements of the last forty years 
have kept before us the desirability of 
providing experience common to all, 
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When Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass went 
to the State Department, Dr. Wooton 
took over his work in the secondary 
field at Claremont Colleges. Since 
this time he has been acting head 
of the Department of Education at 
Claremont. This has made it pos- 
sible for him to spend a great 
amount of time in the high schools 
of the state, most of which time has 
been spent in the twelve schools co- 
operating with the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. He is, therefore, 
particularly fitted to write on the 
subject of the core-curriculum. 

Dr. Wooton, in this introduction to 
the symposium, insists that in the 
“core-curriculum it is society's de- 
mand, not the individual's, which is 
paramount.” What is society's de- 
mand? That is one of the things he 
explains in this excellent article. 





at least for those preparing for higher 
institutions. 

The current attention to the problem 
has been stimulated by the change in 
emphasis in secondary education from 
the subject to the pupil. His interests, 
needs, capacities, and aptitudes are seen 
as the basis upon which all educative 
experience must be built. The result 
is a widespread examination of the 
curriculum with a view to meeting the 
demands of both society and the indi- 
vidual in a more effective way. This 
examination has produced much dis- 
content with what has been and a re- 
organization in line with the findings. 


OME administrators have been 

more courageous in their departures 
from traditional practices than have 
others. The less courageous, who seem 
somehow to be certain of their ground, 
either go on in the traditional manner 
or quietly, even secretly, experiment 
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within their own classrooms. Those 
unconvinced should not, of course, 
launch themselves into a program in 
which they have no faith. The quiet 
experimentation should be encouraged. 

Among those who are daring to at- 
tempt a more satisfactory solution of 
the problem of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion are some whose claims are exor- 
bitant, even fantastic. But the majority 


are, it is felt, quite sincere, studiously. 


thoughtful, and, in some measure, 
scientific. In this latter group are many 
California principals and teachers. In 
the face of much opposition from both 
within and without the teaching profes- 
sion, they are, in the main, standing by 
their convictions and making progress. 


They are, naturally, more aware of 
their problems than are those who visit 
the experimental situations for a brief 
time and go away in condemnatory 
mood. 

The unrest and ferment now char- 
acterizing secondary education are 
most hopeful signs. If it be true that 
a state of dissatisfaction is the first step 
in progress, then significant first steps 
are being taken. Only a serious and 
codperative attack on the problem of 
the core-curriculum will produce re- 
sults. An advancing social order, not 
a new social order, in which the indi- 
vidual shapes both himself and society 
toward ever nobler ends, will be the 
outcome. 


Secondary Education Needs a Plan 


Judged as an outgrowth of a developing national policy, the existing system 
of secondary education in the United States cannot escape serious criticism. 
American secondary schools exhibit all too clearly the fundamental defects that 
must characterize any enterprise which has been allowed to grow almost fortui- 
tously. Secondary education in the United States now, as in the past, is guided, 
as a whole, by no clearly formulated plan; it rests on no carefully conceived 
and fully envisaged educational philosophy; it has achieved no consistent stand- 
ards by which to evaluate its own endeavors. Although it has to its credit great 
and unique achievements, it is, as a result of these lacks, inefficient, wasteful of 
public resources, sometimes even definitely prejudicial of the public good. 

These defects are the more significant in that social and economic conditions 
seem to call now, as never before, for carefully formulated plans of action in 
all matters which fundamentally affect the national interest. Education at least 
should have an intelligent, comprehensive, and longsighted plan. As it is the 
chief means that society has to preserve and to better itself, it cannot be left 
to undirected and sporadic growth. The need for an exact and comprehensive 
definition of the American program of secondary education may fairly be 
regarded as among the most important of the problems which now confront 
the nation. Although emphasized during the recent years of economic depression, 
the problem is no more serious now than it has been for many years, and it 
would become no less so if we dwelt in an elysium of plenty—From Issues of 
Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association, p. 21, 1936. 











Some Principles Behind the 
Core-Curriculum 


S a profession we have never dis- 
agreed very much over the general 
attributes of a core-curriculum. If the 
curriculum makers who did their best 
work in the nineties could be resur- 
rected now for a conference with the 
curriculum experts of today, it is prob- 
able that so long as they stayed with 
abstractions and generalities there 
would be admirable harmony. It 
would be very easy, for example, for 
such a conference to agree that the 
core-curriculum has as its objective 
the development of those qualities 
which seem indispensable to the indi- 
vidual as a personality and as a mem- 
ber of a community. In such a hypo- 
thetical situation, as in real curriculum- 
making situations today, the rub would 
come at the point where the selection 
of educative experiences for the pupil 
began. 

There are, of course, a number of 
minor factors which would cause such 
a group of well-meaning collaborators 
to plunge quickly and definitely into 
disagreement; and somewhat later in 
this paper it will be argued that there 
is a major confusion whose elimina- 
tion would greatly brighten the pros- 
pect of ultimate agreement. 


MONG the human problems which 
challenge the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual there may be distinguished a 
large group to which the well-worn 
term “adjustment” may be applied. The 
human infant comes into the world the 
most helpless of animals. His helpless- 
ness is striking both in terms of what 
he is able to do at the moment of birth 
and in terms of the degree of compe- 
tence which he will develop if left 
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< Dr. Ryan feels that the major ob- 
jection of many school people to the 
core-curriculum lies in the fact that 
they find difficulty in making a direct 
attack on any problem. He makes the 
point that most administrators could 
agree on the theory behind the core- 
curriculum but that they want to do 
the difficult thing and go at the task 
of education by means of a group of 
sharply differentiated courses. 

Dr. Ryan has been especially in- 
vited to take part in this symposium 
because of the outstanding work 
being done in his school, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Experimental High 
School, with the core-curriculum. 
Prior to accepting his present posi- 
tion, he was principal of the Uni- 
versity High School of the University 
of Michigan. Before that, for several 
years, he was principal of the Ben 
Blewett High School of St. Louis. He 
is the co-author, along with Philipine 
Crecilius, of the book, “Ability Group- 
ing in the Junior High School.” 





strictly to his own devices. The nerv- 
ous system of any other young animal 
will in a comparatively short time de- 
velop patterns of behavior which serve 
to adjust it to its environment. The 
human infant, however, has very little 
of this potentiality for automatic ad- 
justment. He is therefore faced 
throughout his life with the problem 
of learning to adjust himself to his 
environment. 

This problem is made perpetual and 
acute by the tendency and the ability 
of the human race to change its en- 
vironment in all sorts of ways. Who- 
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ever reads Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
With the Wind is vividly impressed 
with the fact that the streets of At- 
lanta during the Civil War period con- 
stituted an environment radically differ- 
ent from the streets of Atlanta in 1937. 
Adjustment and readjustment, then, 
constitute a major problem of human 
life. 


HIS universal problem of adjust- 

ment is logically the guiding prin- 
ciple for the development of the core- 
curriculum. If the individual is to sur- 
vive, if he is to make the most of his 
life, if he is to make his due contri- 
bution to human progress, he must 
learn to be at home in the complex 
environment which we call the world. 
It is an inevitable problem and it is 
common to all of us. The solution of 
the problem through education will be 
baffling because of its complexity and 
because of its changing nature. But of 
its universal incidence and its critical 
importance there can be no doubt. 

If the curriculum maker can bring 
himself to a whole-hearted acceptance 
of this principle he will lose a great 
part of his doubt and indecision as to 
what should make up a core-curric- 
ulum. The problems of human adjust- 
ment are discernible. Most of them are 
quite definite. They can be analyzed 
and arranged in systematic order. It is 
possible to observe and describe and 
criticize the methods by which those 
problems are being met day by day. 
Upon such a basis one can construct a 
core-curriculum, the values of which 
are evident to the pupil, the teacher, 
and the community. 


T this point we run afoul of what 

seems to this writer to be the 
major confusion of curriculum making. 
In the field of secondary education we 
are by long training unconsciously 
pledged to procedure-by-indirection. 
We take a fiendish delight in educa- 


tional circumlocution. When we be- 
come aware of a human problem that 
should be solved through education we 
set out at once to find the most circu- 
itous route possible by which that 
problem may be approached. 

We become convinced, for example, 
that the pupil should know how to vote 
intelligently. So we take him back to 
the gloom of the dawn of civilization 
and have him clatter down through the 
ages, hitting the high spots of history 
like a skeleton in armor falling down 
stairs. We bring him down as far as 
the history books go and then abandon 
him to his own resources, convinced in 
our own minds that he is ready to help 
decide whether or not Springville shall 
purchase the waterworks. As prepara- 
tion for the quantitative emergencies 
of life we bring him up on the square 
of the binomial and two sides and the 
included angle. In general, our plan is 
to improve the pupil’s general compe- 
tence by increasing the horsepower of 
his nervous system. 

The thing to do about the core- 
curriculum is to make a clean break 
with this traditional bashfulness about 
the curriculum and start calling a spade 
a spade. If we as a people are misusing 
our eyes, then let us teach these high 
school boys and girls what should be 
done about eyes. If the walls of the 
mental hospitals are bulging with vic- 
tims of nervous disease, let us see 
whether high school pupils can be 
taught to look at life in such a way as 
to avoid emotional insanity. If igno- 
rance of civic affairs is to a large extent 
responsible for poor government, let 
us see if a little direct learning and 
teaching will not partially remedy the 
conditions. If leisure time is a prolific 
source of crime, and if at the same time 
leisure is likely to be on the increase, 
let us get these youngsters ready for 
leisure. 

If we can but attack the core-curric- 
ulum in this spirit we need never be in 
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serious doubt as to what our specific 
objectives are. We may find it neces- 
sary to be more alert and more sensi- 
tive than we have been to the problems 
of the world in general. The cloister 
is no place for the construction of a 
core-curriculum. One must rather set 
up his desk in the open where he can 
feel the impact of human life, no mat- 
ter how inconvenient that may be. 

In short, the most plausible source 
of the best core-curriculum is the array 
of problems which grow out of the 
necessity for the human being to learn 
to adjust himself to his environment ; 
and it is essential that in this curric- 
ulum the attack which is made upon 
these problems be functional and 
direct. 

It is this point of view which has 
guided us in setting up the experi- 
mental curriculum at Wisconsin High 
School. As a pattern for the core- 
curriculum we have adopted the for- 
mula evolved by one of the commis- 
sions of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The major divisions of this pattern are 
health, community living, use of 
leisure, and vocations. 

For each of these major fields we 
have set up a constant. The material to 
make up each constant was assembled 
by a person or group of persons who 
were also to teach the constant when 
it was ready. If the reader is inter- 
ested in an illustrative account of the 
organization of these constants, he is 
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referred to the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House of January, 
1936, pages 301-307. 


At this point the reservation should 
be made that the core-curriculum 
is not a complete curriculum. It must 
be supplemented in various ways to 
take care of other purposes and in- 
terests. For example, there will always 
be a need in high schools for mathe- 
matics organized somewhat as it is 
now. High school pupils who are look- 
ing ahead to engineering or to a college 
major in mathematics will wish to 
study algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and so on. Such pupils, having a spe- 
cial interest in and aptitude for mathe- 
matics, will not need to spend as much 
time as they now do to get what they 
now get. 

The presence of such subjects in the 
curriculum of the large high school at 
least is not, in the opinion of this 
writer, a mistake. Our mistake has 
rather been in our misguided attempt 
to make that kind of organization of 
learning serve all the purposes of the 
classroom. To many of those purposes 
it is wretchedly adapted. The thing we 
shall have to do in the future is to be 
more analytical in our view of the aims 
of education ; to keep for its own pur- 
poses the traditional organization of 
learning, but to add to the curriculum 
the genuine core material for which 
the ever-present problem of adjustment 
calls. 


Curriculum Material for All 


Gradually the belief has been developed that secondary education must offer 
curriculum material and pupil activities adequately designed to meet the diver- 
gent needs, the varying abilities, and the special aptitudes of all adolescent 
youth, apart from the consideration of continuance in advanced studies. This 
conviction is attested to by such statements as the following: “If the promise 
of American democracy is to be completely or satisfactorily fulfilled, there is 
reason to believe that it must come through the secondary school—the school 
in which the masses will receive the final years of their formal education.”— 
From Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, p. 233, 1936. 

















Core-Curriculum at Lincoln 


High School 


HE core-curriculum of Abraham 
Lincoln High School is significant 
in that it attempts to discover the 
unique nature and needs of its pupil- 


group and to plan a series of experi- 


ences which will help the youngsters 
in their development. 


For some time before the reorgani- 
zation of our work, our teaching group 
had been convinced that the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law 
should result advantageously to our 
youth. This meant that provision had 
to be made for all children and that 
the individual child should become the 
focus of our attention. We, therefore, 
decided to do our best to eliminate the 
weaknesses of the traditional program. 


Upon certain assumptions we based 
our new organization: 


(1) That we must provide a sense 
of social security. This demands a 
continuity in social relationships and 
a conviction on the part of each pupil 
that he is welcome and cherished. 


(2) That we must provide an oppor- 
tunity for pupils to participate in all 
the activities of the day. This demands 
that pupils must accept responsibility 
and contribute creatively according to 
their capacity and our need. 


(3) That we must provide a series 
of planned experiences which will pre- 
pare our boys and girls to do the fol- 
lowing : to understand themselves, their 
fellows, and their natural environment ; 
to do effectively their work in the 
world; to learn constructively how to 
play and recreate themselves; and to 
participate in improving the standards 
of living in their group. 

Based on these assumptions, our 


q By ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 





q Dr. Andrus is as well known as is 
her school. To her and to Lincoln 
High School must go much of the 
credit for popularizing the newer 
education in California. 

Miss Andrus is president of the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, is vice-president of 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education, and is a consultant edi- 
tor of the “Journal.” She has been a 
summer instructor at the University 
of Southern California and at the 
University of California. She has 
traveled widely in Europe and on 
the American continent. Since 1916, 
Dr. Andrus has been principal at 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. Before that she was con- 
nected with other Los Angeles high 
schools as teacher and as vice-prin- 
cipal. She started her teaching as 
an instructor of English at the Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. 





core-curriculum was constructed. To 
carry out these convictions we planned 
as follows: 

We decided that there must be con- 
tinuity of social groupings of youth 
and its advisers if we were to build 
a sense of social security in our pupil 
group. Our basic course in social ex- 
perience, therefore, became a continu- 
ing class with a continuing teacher in 
Social Living. 

We knew that if we were to give 
our boys and girls an opportunity to 
participate and to contribute, we had 
to effect a complete reversal from the 
procedure of the authoritarian type 
of school, school administration, and 
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school teaching. This change would 
also require a reorganization of content 
from textbook study and formal reci- 
tation to individual projects, investiga- 
tion, and reports. It demands the de- 
mocratization of the entire plant. It 
presumes goals and shared ideals, 
shared labors, shared responsibilities, 
and shared evaluations. 

To plan sequences of learning ex- 
periences for our youth, we found that 
we must cut across subject department 
barriers, build a synthesis in the think- 
ing of the various departments, plan for 
social contacts and recreational training 
for our pupils, furnish adequate guid- 
ance, and provide opportunity for all 
varieties of pupil expression. The 
change further necessitated offering to 
each child the facilities to explore and 
to gain proficiency in those fields which 
fit uniquely his nature and his needs. 


HE core-curriculum that resulted is 

a school experience covering four 
years, graduation from high school 
being dependent upon the completion 
of the curriculum planned for the indi- 
vidual pupil rather than upon the sum- 
mation of credits earned. 

The program requires thirty pupil- 
hours per week under teacher guid- 
ance. Of these, two hours daily are 
devoted towards that special type of 
interest which differentiates each pupil 
from his neighbor. The remaining 
four hours of each school day are de- 
voted to the core-curriculum. 

Of the work covered in the core- 
curriculum, the major course in length 
of time is the basic course in social 
experience which we call Social Liv- 
ing. This course endeavors to de- 
velop certain fundamental social abili- 
ties among which are the following: 
understanding appreciatively one’s self 
and one’s social environment; being 
able to communicate simply, directly, 
and effectively; acquiring good read- 
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ing habits; and developing wholesome 
reading tastes. 

The Social Living group meets with 
the teacher eight hours a week and 
with itself an additional two hours. 
The two hours outside the classroom 
are scheduled as conference time for 
school and group assemblies. The pro- 
grams presented in these conferences 
are joint enterprises of teacher and 
pupil. The school assemblies present a 
series of dramatized current events, 
and the group conferences form a sym- 
posium on consumer education. 


OCIAL LIVING classes, as we 

have pointed out, meet two hours 
daily. This leaves another two hours 
for core courses. One hour daily of 
this time for the first three years is 
assigned to the study of man’s natural 
environment. This is a generalized 
science course covering six semesters 
and aimed at the development of a 
scientific way of thinking. It affords 
first-hand experiences in establishing 
certain fundamental concepts such as 
an adaptation to environment. For 
those students who wish to be reported 
on the official transcript as having both 
physics and chemistry, these subjects, 
somewhat along the old traditional 
lines, are still offered, with perhaps a 
greater emphasis upon projects and 
individual investigation and report than 
was once offered. 

The final hour of the core-curricu- 
lum is devoted to a series of health 
and recreational activities with three 
chief goals in mind: to correct physical 
disabilities where possible; to lead 
pupils to acquire health habits; and to 
lead them to gain skill in certain rec- 
reational pursuits. Among the recre- 
ations emphasized we may list social 
dancing, tap dancing, creative dancing, 
archery, tennis, badminton, deck tennis, 
ping-pong, chess, and checkers. 

The core-curriculum makes provision 
for the slow-moving pupil. We have 
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been eager to keep the retarded and 
socially mature student happy and in 
that environment in which he can best 
develop. To safeguard him from rest- 
less dissatisfaction, our program gives 
the same name to all subjects whether 
they be planned for a recommended 
group of high mental endowment or 
for a “special certificate” group of 
pupils ready only chronologically and 
socially for the secondary school edu- 
cation. 

The subjects discussed are con- 
temporary problems and conditions. 
The newspaper; the shopping guides; 
such fiction magazines as Adventure 
Magazine, Air Stories, Amazing Stories, 
American, American Boy, Youth's 
Companion, Argosy All-Story, Battle 
Stories, Boys’ Life, Collier's, Golden 
Book, Liberty, McCall's, Open Road 
for Boys, Photoplay, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Science Wonder Stories, 
Screenbook, Sport Stories ; such techni- 
cal and scientific periodicals as Popu- 
lar Science, Popular Mechanics, Radio 
Fanfare; and such nature magazines 
as Asia, Travel, and National Geo- 
graphic, help them explore and under- 
stand the civilization of which they are 
a part and to prepare for a changing 
world. 


HE core-curriculum at Lincoln 

High School provides for the so- 
cial integration of the pupil through 
its two-hour course in Social Living, 
its one-hour course in science, and its 
one-hour course in health and recre- 
ational activities. The core-curriculum 
also provides for the pupils’ individual 
integration in a two-hour offering, ac- 
cording to the pupils’ needs and domi- 
nant interests and powers. 

The warp of the fabric is the scien- 
tific way of thinking, an attitude which 
challenges all statements and seeks to 
establish the facts before a decision is 
reached; the woof is the democratic 
way of living, the effort to challenge 
youth to self-control and self-determi- 
nation. 

Altogether our core-curriculum is 
our answer to the legislative enactment 
of compulsory school attendance; it 
gives youth his fundamental skills; it 
offers youth a home where he may find 
guidance, friendship, solace, and under- 
standing. It challenges youth to im- 
prove himself to grow to his full stat- 
ure as a man and to become in fact, 
as well as in thought, responsible for 
himself and his brother and for the 
conditions under which they both shall 
live. 





The Place of Adult Education 


The secondary school has no inconsiderable part to play in the rapidly develop- 
ing program of adult education; indeed, most adult education is and will continue 
to be secondary education under the definition of secondary education used in 
this discussion. 

The further schooling of mature men and women will need to be organized 
and conducted separately from that of immature boys and girls. For adults and 
adolescents both, however, the secondary school should eventually make definite 
provision. If to do so immediately means jeopardizing the interests of those boys 
and girls who have been progressing regularly through school, the interests of 
the latter should first be respected. Under such circumstances only those persons 
should be readmitted whose needs can be adequately met through the regularly 
organized program. But the school should look forward to an extension of its 
educational service as rapidly as possible to all to whom further secondary 
education will be individually and at the same time socially profitable—From 
Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association, p. 73, 1936. 








Core-Curriculum at Jordan 


High School 


i our educational world, it seems 
that words often take on a definition 
or meaning in relation to the situation 
in which they are used. At Jordan 
High School, Long Beach, we think of 
the core-curriculum as being that part 
of our program which contains the 
largest single pattern or patterns, as 
that part in which all pupils may find 
experiences and interests of sufficient 
value to themselves to warrant their 
considering them rather than some- 
thing else. The core thus becomes the 
center or matrix course of the school. 

In this school the core must carry as 
rich and complete a pattern of inter- 
related social experiences as the given 
time, place, teaching ability, pupil ma- 
turity, and financial support will per- 
mit. These experiences will have an 
intrinsic value and also a propaedeutic 
value. Intrinsically they will represent 
a simplified, purified, balanced pattern 
of the desirable experiences in our so- 
ciety which all should have. Propae- 
deutically they will enable the pupil to 
enjoy not only the interests he already 
has but will reveal new ones and the 
means of their development. Thus, 
the core-curriculum is not only a source 
of growth and development for the 
pupil, but it also becomes a means for 
intelligent guidance by the teacher and 
of enlightened election by the pupil. 


HERE shall this area lie and 
of what experiences shall it be 
made? We are told that the first in- 
terest of the pupil is himself; next is 
his environment. His life is made up 
of the interactions between the two. 
In the senior high school, then, we 
need to find our core-curriculum by 
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4 By JOHN W. WILSON 





¢ Emphasizing that the core-curricu- 
lum contains the work of the school 
which is so important for all students 
that it must be taken by all, Mr. Wil- 
son discusses the core courses offered 
in the Jordan High School. This work 
is a part of the program of each stu- 
dent during the tenth and eleventh 
grades. Not only does the core ma- 
terial at Jordan have value in itself, 
but it also provides an opportunity 
for guidance work by the teacher. 

Mr. Wilson is principal of the David 
Starr Jordan High School of Los An- 
geles, one of the 12 California high 
schools codéperating with the Progres- 
sive Education Association. He is ac- 
cordingly “very much interested in 
progressive education and the con- 
comitant psychologies and philoso- 
phies.” Mr. Wilson has his M.A. from 
Stanford. 





gearing into the pupil’s life relation- 
ships between himself and his environ- 
ment at a level suited to his maturity, 
powers, and interests. At Jordan High 
we call this area of relationships Social 
Culture. Our hope is to enable each 
child to see these relationships and their 
significance in as large a functional 
pattern as it is possible for the school 
to present them. As the student sees 
institutions, principles, ideas, and ideals. 
at work, we strive to make his under- 
standings as rich as possible for him. 
We hope he can thus know what his 
present society is, where it came from, 
and whither it seems to be going. To 
that end we have established the set-up 
described in the following paragraphs. 
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AU pupils take Social Culture in 
the tenth and eleventh grades. This 
course covers two hours per day. In 
the 10-B we cover occidental (United 
States) culture from 1914 to 1937. In 
the 10-A we cover oriental culture of 
the same period. The tenth grade thus 
enables us to look at the present. We 
then ask where did these things come 
from? What is their family tree? So, 
in the 11-B we strive to answer these 
questions. These units of study are set 
up as follows: 

(1) Origins: Universe; Earth and 
solar system; Life. (2) Early Man: 
Primitive; Fertile crescent ; Compara- 
tive religion. (3) Greece and Rome: 
Contributions to modern world. 

In the 11-A we bring the story of 
democratic progress down to the 
present. 


You will note that we call this tenth 
and eleventh grade work Social Cul- 
ture. It is not a combination of Eng- 
lish and history ; it is an effort to enable 
youngsters to look at a social culture 
as richly and understandingly as pos- 
sible. In the 10-B, therefore, when we 
are studying occidental civilization we 
bring as many people to the task as we 
can. We ask the art people, science 
people, music people, history people, 
and English people to gather around 
the table and plan out the experiences, 
understandings, and insights which a 
student of tenth grade age should have 
if he is to acquire the best possible 
understanding of the period being 
studied. 


One teacher, called the directing 
teacher, then takes charge of the work 
and attempts to carry through. She 
and the students work together, ad- 
justing and adapting as they go along. 
From time to time the board of teach- 
ers meet to go over what has been done 
and to determine what needs to be 
done. The students are questioned 
from time to time as to whether or not 


they think the work could be better 
organized or better directed, and all 
these things go into the future organ- 
izing of the work at hand. 

Our students and teachers have at- 
tempted to set up guide posts or means 
of evaluation by which to measure a 
given culture. In the course of four 
years these have gradually worked 
themselves out into the seven cardinal 
principles, one of which has been 
divided so as to make an eighth— 
“culture.” 

When a civilization is studied the 
pupil asks himself how it ranks under 
each of these eight headings, and com- 
parisons with other cultures are made 
on that same basis. When the pupil 
reaches the 11-B, he has gained a 
rather good understanding of the world 
in which he lives and is now asking the 
question, “From where did these things 
come, our religion, science, govern- 
ment, education, means of expression, 
transportation, communication, demo- 
cratic principles ?” 


E start with the Universe, in 

the eleventh grade, and show its 
origin and the origin of the solar sys- 
tem and of life. In this introductory 
unit we have the scientist tell the 
youngster what the story is as science 
sees it. We likewise have him hear the 
story as theology tells it. We introduce 
him to some of the better myths and to 
the story of philosophy. Our purpose 
is not so much to convince the student 
that we or anybody else has the ulti- 
mate answer but rather to acquaint him 
with what great minds and great spirits 
have thought of these things down 
through the ages. 


The student is next introduced to 
primitive man and led to see him as he 
started from scratch, as “pithecan- 
thropus semi-erectus,” with all of the 
potentialities of the most advanced 
civilization but as yet with none of its 
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attainments. Later we see man again 
just in the dawn of civilization after a 
period of 490,000 years in which he 
already has made tremendous strides 
in practically all of the functions men- 
tioned above—government, expression, 
family life, invention, domestication of 
animals, and so forth. In this work, 
too, the scientist has been called in to 
show how science is gradually growing 
up out of witchcraft, sorcery, and 
astrology. The historian shows how 
government and family life have pro- 
gressed. The art teacher and the music 
teacher show what progress has been 
made in expression and appreciation in 
their respective fields. The English 
teacher introduces to the pupil the 
widest reading and best literature she 
knows in an effort to increase his 
understandings and insights. 

Early civilization in the fertile cres- 
cent is the next unit, and we use the 
same methods, working towards the 
same outcomes. Our next unit deals 
with comparative religion. Our pur- 
pose here is to let the student see that 
religion is and has been one of the great 
driving forces of humanity. We wish 
our people to see the roots out of which 
it has grown, to appreciate that, just as 
there have been great minds and great 
spirits in the fields of science, so have 
there been geniuses in the fields of re- 
ligion. Among the men considered are 
Buddha, Confucius, Moses, Moham- 
med, and Christ, each of whom today 
still has millions of followers. 

Differences in faith are not stressed, 
but great fundamental facts of simi- 
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larity are pointed out. In each of these 
great religions, we find something being 
supplied that seems to be demanded by 
humanity, and we see man striving to 
make a better adaptation of his life to 
his universe. We of the West believe 
that the teachings of Jesus rise su- 
preme above all the rest. And since 
this is our belief, something then of the 
history and importance of these teach- 
ings should be shown. We, therefore, 
study the Hebrews—some of their 
great characters, some of their great 
teachings, and some of their great 
pieces of literature. 

And then finally we study Greece 
and Rome. As someone said of Rome, 
we probably would say of the two: 
“They were the lake into which the 
civilization of the past flowed and out 
of which the civilization of the present 
has come.” 


AS our pupils work through this 
course, which is our core-curric- 
ulum, and come into contact with the 
fields of literature, science, art, music, 
and oral expression, they see how men 
have lived together and how they have 
made their living. We are continually 
on the alert to strengthen interests 
which the student already has, to clear 
up any vague impressions which he 
may have and to arouse new interests 
to the end that he may not only profit 
by the actual work of the course but 
may also be helped to make such wise 
selections in electives that his complete 
program will form a pattern peculiarly 
fitting to himself. 


Junior Colleges Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, February 26 and 27. California speakers on the program 
are Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi of San Bernardino Valley Junior College and Roscoe 

_C. Ingalls of Los Angeles Junior College. 














The University High School 


Core-Curriculum 


OR the last five years, University 
High School has been interested in 
building a core-curriculum. In this 


work we are attempting primarily to’ 


start with children rather than with 
subject-matter. We feel that the core 
course should be an activity course 
rather than an accumulation of infor- 
mation, that it should stress the de- 
velopment of the individual rather than 
the learning of any particular skill. 

In an attempt to learn the interests 
and needs of our children, we have de- 
veloped hobby sheets and surveys of 
outside interests. We have also com- 
piled information from the elementary 
and secondary schools so that there is 
available in most cases a record of 
scholarship, discipline, and health mate- 
rial for each child since he has entered 
school. We have had to develop a cen- 
tral filing system in which each child 
has a folder containing all personal 
information including records of ab- 
sence, tardiness, home conditions, as 
well as the other material listed above. 

Before presenting an outline of the 
work covered by our core curriculum, 
we must look at a new specific prob- 
lem to which we have given special 
attention. 

Analysis of Reading Abilities and a 
Program of Remedial Reading. Use- 
ful as intelligence tests are in the ele- 
mentary school, they are, we believe, 
less significant in the senior high school. 
Reading tests seem to us much more 
helpful. We find it necessary to use 
such measures as the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing test as well as a number of tests 
that have been developed by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association to test 


4q By GEORGE A. RICE 





4 Mr. Rice is principal of University 
High School, Oakland, one of the 
thirty schools in the Progressive 
Education Association’s national ex- 
periment. Besides serving in this ca- 
pacity he is also director of teacher 
training at the University of Califor- 
nia. 

Perhaps the best introduction to 
Mr. Rice’s article would be to quote 
what he has to say about his school 
and the core-curriculum: “Our in- 
terest in the Progressive Education 
Association experiment has been 
centered around the development 
of the core-curriculum to displace 
the home-room period, to emphasize 
the guidance and counseling, to 
make for more effective and contin- 
uous citizenship training. and to 
provide for a continual adjustment of 
all needs of the student to the offer- 
ing of the school.” 





reasoning and thinking under certain 
conditions. We have supplied each 
teacher with a chart showing the rela- 
tive position of each student in her 
class according to his reading ability. 
We have worked out programs for the 
slow readers and have modified some 
of our courses, American history for 
example, to suit the needs of the slow 
reader. 

Breaking Down of Subject-Matter 
Barriers. While we recognize that it 
is difficult to teach some subjects such 
as mathematics differently from the 
traditional way and still do a good job, 
we have nevertheless felt that there is 
a place in our curriculum where many 
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of the skills of courtesy, citizenship, 
healthful living, budget making, and 
so forth, which do not seem to fall 
within any of our subject-matter fields, 
must be taught. Consequently, with- 
out material change in the method of 
teaching some subjects, we have built 
our core courses around those things 
that each adolescent should know. We 
aim to teach them at the level where 
they seem to be most pertinent. We 
have asked all the teachers in the 
school to furnish brief résumés of all 
the topics they touch upon and have 
selected certain units for our core 
courses. These we have requested other 
teachers to omit from the regular 
courses. 

Home-Room Activity. We have abol- 
ished the home-room. In the past, 
many teachers have been uninterested 
in this activity and so have made little 
more than a study period of their 
home-rooms. 

In these difficult days, guidance is 
the most important thing a school can 
give children. We have concentrated 
this guidance in the hands of ten coun- 
selors and the core class teachers— 
approximately one-third of the faculty. 
At the beginning of the term when 
new programs are being planned and 
when the report cards are given out, 
other teachers are assigned to assist 
these core teachers. In general, how- 
ever, the activity of the home-room, 
both from the point of view of the 
administration and of guidance, has 
been given into the hands of the people 
who can do it best and who want to 
do it. We have much better records 
and follow-up of students under this 
plan. 

Guidance. We have in the core 
courses an excellent opportunity for 
group guidance and have found that 
much of the educational guidance can 
be done as group guidance. Core 
courses have also offered a good oppor- 
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tunity for teaching such general sub- 
jects as safety, ethical conduct, and so 
on. We have found that it has simpli- 
fied the work of the counselor to work 
with an entire group rather than to 
have a small number of students in 
several classes. 


Music and Art. It has been the 
experience of many high-school princi- 
pals that the best youngsters in high 
school find it difficult to crowd music 
and art into their programs. As a rule, 
the more college preparation is empha- 
sized, the less music and art will there 
be in the student’s program. We have 
attempted, accordingly, to bring these 
subjects to the student in core courses. 
We give individual voice tests to every 
L10 who enters the school and find 
many can sing who did not previ- 
ously know it. We arrange for small 
groups—choruses, trios, and orches- 
tras, according to individual ability—to 
furnish music for core-course activi- 
ties. We ask the Art Department to 
cooperate with core courses in all 
activities that call for art. In making 
a cover for a binder, for example, we 
expect the student to go to the art 
room to do this work. 


Orientation. We have felt that every 
student new to the school should have 
a period in which he is carefully ad- 
justed to his physical surroundings. 
We draw our students from sixteen 
junior high schools and, as will be seen 
on the L10 program, we make every 
effort to make the youngster feel at 
home and give him the opportunity 
to display the talent he has shown in 
the junior high school and that has 
won him recognition there. 

Rigidity of Bell System. We have 
long realized that there is no psycho- 
logic reason for a student to study 
English for exactly an hour and then 
social studies for exactly an hour. We 
feel much of the artificiality of edu- 
cation is due to the mechanics of hand- 
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ling large masses of youngsters. We 
have attempted in core courses to 
group our classes so there are three 
personal management classes given in 
one period. Then at any time these 
three classes may meet as one group. 
These classes are also grouped longi- 
tudinally in the program so that physi- 
cal education follows the core course 
and so that biology and geometry, 
which are the two commonest electives, 
follow physical education. Thus the 
core-course student can go on an ex- 
cursion without disturbing a large 
number of classes. 

Marks. Since marks are not re- 
quired by the schools in the national 
experiment of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, and since students 
from these schools can enter college 
on the recommendation of the princi- 
pal, we have given our teachers in the 
core courses an opportunity to give no 
grades if they so desire. After three 
or four years of experimenting, most 
teachers are now giving marks—A, B, 
C, D, F—since no more satisfactory 
method of handling reports to parents 
and students has yet been devised. 


Soft Education. Many teachers and 
parents are suspicious of progressive 
education because it appears to be easy. 
They feel that character is developed 
by doing difficult things and that there 
is a certain discipline in doing subjects 
the difficult way. Modern psychology, 
however, teaches us that this is not 
true, for interest appears to be our 
best educative motive. At Jordan High 
School, we have accordingly made our 
program more challenging, more inter- 
esting, and more individualized. In so 
doing, we have not cut down the stand- 
ards to be achieved. As a matter of 
fact, however, we have separated, more 
and more, the non-college preparatory 
group from the college preparatory 
group and have prepared different cur- 


ricula for each set. Many of our 
courses are marked with an “x,” this 
meaning that the student does not in- 
tend to go on with that subject— 
Geometry 1 and 1x, for example. 


OULOWING is an outline of the 
content of core courses at Jordan 
High School, listed according to grade: 

Personal Management (L10). (1) 
Immediate orientation in the school: 
To acquaint students with physical sur- 
roundings, administrators, prominent 
members of the student body, and with 
rules, regulations, and traditions; To 
help the student discover his particu- 
lar weaknesses and strengths so that 
he may guide his own activities and 
behavior accordingly, both in and out 
of class. 

(2) Program building: The pupil 
takes part in the following activities— 
visits different departments ; talks with 
teachers of different departments ; par- 
ticipates in sample lessons; makes a 
study of occupations by conferring 
with people qualified to advise, by re- 
ferring to books, pamphlets, and bul- 
letins ; decides on a program after ‘con- 
sulting with counselors and parents. 

(3) Proper use of time: Attention 
is given to hobbies; study essentials ; 
library procedure, including attention 
to the use of the Readers’ Guide, en- 
cyclopedia, and dictionaries ; outlining ; 
reviewing ; taking tests ; and the budget- 
ing of time. 

Social Living (H10). (1) Affords 
time for group counseling, H10 class 
activities, and for adjusting the student 
in the social life of the school. 

(2) The subject-matter acquaints the 
student with organized society as it 
affects him at home, at school, and in 
the community. 

(3) Beginning with a brief survey 
of the racial characteristics of the class 
group, the students pass quickly into 
a study of hereditary and acquired 
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characteristics ; selective factors in race 
improvement; reproduction in plants, 
animals, and humans; child welfare, 
public health, and safety; recreation. 
Newspapers and magazines are used 
continuously throughout the semester. 
Films, excursions, and speakers are 
essential procedures. 


American History (L11). (1) The 
rise of a middle-class democratic na- 
tion: the establishment of the Consti- 
tution and a functioning government ; 
The securing of world recognition of 
a new middle-class order. 

(2) Sectionalism endangers the de- 
velopment of a United States: Over- 
seas expansion of New England inter- 
ests; Development of the national do- 
main and expansion westward; The 
plantation system and the South; Con- 
flict caused by economic interests ; 
Forced unification. 

(3) The growth of big business: 
Rise of industrialism ; The philosophy 
of rugged individualism ; Age of capi- 
talism and imperialism; America and 
the World War. 

(4) World peace movements; atti- 
tude of the United States within recent 
decades. 

(5) Era of the New Deal: Capital- 
istic cooperation; Government and 
business; Power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


a the last part of his 
eleventh year, the student may 
choose either of the two courses listed 
below : 

Social Problems 1 (H11). (1) Aids 
to study which are available at Uni- 
versity High School and in the com- 
munity ; 

(2) The molding of public opinion. 

(3) Being a citizen in the present 
social order—the government of Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, United States: Brief résumé of 
government as University High School 
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students understand it; Emphasis on 
personal management and social liv- 
ing and also upon changing forms and 
use of democracy as revealed by 
American history ; Definition of citizen- 
ship; Privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship ; Emphasis on individual re- 
sponsibility. 

(4) The. influence of natural con- 
ditions upon the economic and social 
life of men. 

(5)The institutions of society and 
our cooperative group life. 

(6) The family, the oldest insti- 
tution of society. 

(7) Maladjustments in our present 
social order—unemployment, poverty, 
relief, delinquency, and crime. 

(8) People in need of help—the 
physically handicapped and the men- 
tally handicapped. 

(9) Forward-looking plans such as 
social security legislation. 

(10) Plans for the handling of so- 
cial problems in other states and 
nations. 

Political Problems 1 (H11). (The 
order of selection of units of work 
from the content listed below will de- 
pend upon the events that are happen- 
ing at the time the course is being 
taught. ) 

(1) Aids to study which are avail- 
able at University High School and in 
the community. 

(2) Molding of public opinion. 

(3) Being a functioning citizen in 
the present social order—the govern- 
ment of University High School. (See 
No. 3, under Social Problems 1 for 
outline of this topic. ) 

(4) Changes taking place in our 
capitalistic system of production: Rais- 
ing the levels of life by improving 
methods of production and by conduct 
of business. 

(5) Changes taking place in our 
capitalistic system in distribution and 
consumption: Raising the levels of 
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life by redistributing the income on a 
different basis, by legislative enact- 
ments during 1932-1935, and by wise 
use of this income. 

(6) Change taking place in eco- 
nomic systems throughout the world: 
Comparative study of systems of pro- 
duction, exchange, distribution, and 
consumption. 


Humanities (L12). (1) Planned es- - 


sentially but not exclusively for the col- 
lege preparatory type of student. The 
course utilizes the command of tech- 
niques of study presented in the pre- 
ceding elements of the core-curricu- 
lum and practiced in the other activi- 
ties of the student’s whole school 
experiences. 

(2) The following topics are con- 
sidered: Orientation in the realm of 
expression ; Primary acquaintance with 
cultural expression ; Practice in written 
expression; Extension of individual 
literary background; Basis for defi- 
nition and development of standards in 
cultural appreciation and expression. 

Consumer Education (L12). (This 
course is concerned primarily with the 
problems which are facing the student 
who does not plan to go to college and 
who will immediately be taking his 
place in home and business life. ) 

Each student keeps record of his ex- 
penditures for two weeks and then 
studies such factors as investments, 
insurance, savings banks, building and 
loan deposits, purchasing or renting a 
home, loan sharks, stocks and bonds, 
frauds, installment buying, securing 
and operating an automobile, furnish- 
ing a house, advertising as it affects 
our purchasing power, buying of food 
and clothing. 

Psychology (L12). (This course is 
designed for students who are plan- 
ning to go to college and particularly 
for those who have not taken biology 
or physiology. ) 

The following topics are considered : 


How and why human beings behave 
as they do; Understanding of the stu- 
dent as an individual; Practical ap- 
plications of psychology as an aid to 
“getting along” with people; Practi- 
cal applications of psychology to self- 
improvement; The ability to appreci- 
ate the way great authors have used 
human behavior in developing their 
plots; Some understanding of feeble- 
mindedness and insanity; Some ap- 
preciation of the differences between 
the individual alone and the individual 
in the group. 

High Senior English (H12). (A 
college preparatory course taught as 
an experimental class with the skills 
in writing emphasized and the general 
theme being modern economic and so- 
cial conditions. ) 

Home Problems (H12). (This course 
is valuable not only to those who will 
soon establish homes of their own, but 
also to students who will enter such 
vocations as nursing, cooking and serv- 
ing, dietetics, child care, hostess and 
maid service, selling or demonstration 
work. ) 

Business Problems (H12). (Pri- 
marily planned for non-college stu- 
dents, but also of value to others.) 

(1) Finding and keeping a job: Use 
of agencies; Use of advertisements; 
Applying in person and by letter; 
Preparation for the interview; Suc- 
ceeding on the job; Psychology in busi- 
ness; Personality and the job. 

(2) Personal business problems: 
Budgeting—including such items as 
housing, food and clothing, operating 
expenses, health and protection, cul- 
ture and recreation, savings, and in- 
vestments such as real estate, stocks 
and bonds, banking such as use of 
credit and monthly payment accounts. 

(3) Law and the ordinary citizen: 
Traffic laws and regulations ; Problems 
such as rise in the ownership of prop- 
erty or the making of a will. 








N a previous article’ the writer dis- 

cussed the organismic approach to 
the development of units of instruc- 
tion. Following that presentation of 
the subject, it seems well to consider 
certain fallacies which have arisen in 
discussions of the unit procedure and 
to attempt to clear the misunderstand- 
ing behind them. 

These fallacies have arisen on the 
part of opponents of the unit of in- 
struction, many of whose chief attacks 
we will attempt to refute. Other falla- 
cies have come from the too enthusi- 
astic claims of the disciples of the new 
method. These also will we expose. 

The number of such fallacies is 
legion, but attention at this time will 
be directed at just ten of them. 

Fallacy No. 1. In the unit-activity 
type of instruction, subject-matter 
evaporates and scholastic competence 
is no longer attained. 

Comment: Teachers using the new 
procedures report that more reading 
is done than ever before in libraries 
and classrooms where ample source 
materials are provided. Furthermore, 
according to investigations reported by 
Hopkins, Mendenhall, Melvin, Whip- 
ple, Wrightstone, Edgerton, and others, 
pupils educated according to the new 
concepts slightly exceed in subject- 
matter achievement on the basis of test 
results those trained in the old ways. 

In initiative, in ability to choose sig- 
nificant reading materials and to solve 
problems, in independent work, they 
far exceed the traditionally trained 


pupils. 





1 Trillingham, C. C. “The Unit of Instruction 
in the Organismic Approach to Curriculum Re- 
vision.” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 11:467-470. December, 1936. 
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Fallacies Attributed to the 
Unit Procedure 


q By C. C. TRILLINGHAM 





q In this article Dr. Trillingham does 
a good job of anticipating objections 
to the newer teaching procedures and 
of answering these objections in the 
light of what we are learning from 
actual practice. Every teacher should 
read the article, and every adminis- 
trator should have the arguments at 
his finger tips, for they will supply 
him with ammunition to battle with 
anyone—parent, teacher, or critic— 
who relies solely on the efficacy of 
the three R’‘s and the little red school- 
house of other days. 

Dr. Trillingham is assistant super- 
intendent of Los Angeles County 
Schools. His specialty is curriculum 
improvement in the secondary field. 
The reader is particularly referred to 
the author's article published in last 
month’s issue of this magazine. 





A textbook is only a source book, 
not a course of study, and is to be used 
for reference purposes to throw light 
on the problem under consideration. 
Can you imagine the effectiveness of 
assigning the next ten pages of the 
dictionary for the class to read to- 
morrow ? 

In certain special fields, like trigo- 
nometry and shorthand, the materials 
of instruction are justifiably concen- 
trated and highly organized, and scho- 
lastic competence is desirable. In the 
core-curriculum, in which all young- 
sters undergo experiences, it is im- 
portant that they learn to choose be- 
tween relative values ; that they become 
adequate for the most possible situ- 
ations. The spoon-fed prescriptions of 
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adult subject specialists have not ac- 
complished this task. 

Fallacy No. 2. Scholarship is no 
longer a requisite on the part of the 
teacher. 

Comment: In the unit-activity plan, 
more scholastic background is needed 
than in the old. The traditional teacher 
asked irrelevant questions from open 


books and the pupils were expected to 


answer them from closed books. Now 
the teacher must be able to raise sig- 
nificant questions without open books 
and the pupils have access to a wealth 
of source materials for the answers. 
No longer is the pupil work-book in 
reality a teacher rest-book. 


Fallacy No. 3. Guidance and cur- 
riculum reconstruction are separate 
functions of different individuals or 
groups of school personnel. 


Comment: As defined by the Stan- 
ford summer conference of 1936, effec- 
tive curriculum reconstruction, in the 
broadest sense, is true guidance and 
is the cooperative function of every 
member of the school staff. Possibly it 
is the teacher’s excessive load which 
has kept us from the realization of this 
ideal and which is accountable for this 
fallacy. 


A teacher is supposed to know all 
about her pupils—their special abilities, 
their I. Q.’s, their parents’ occupations, 
their special aptitudes, their travel ex- 
periences, their movie attendance, their 
past achievements, whether they come 
from broken homes, if they sell papers, 
and so on. She is also supposed to find 
out which youngsters are poor sports, 
selfish, swell-headed, smart-alecky, lazy, 
or suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex, and then to plan pupil experi- 
ences in the light of their various needs, 
interests, and abilities, so that all may 
become well integrated, contented per- 
sonalities, and useful citizens in a de- 
mocracy. 


To expect a teacher with two hun- 
dred pupil-contacts a day to do this 
job effectively is only a pipedream of 
the professor of education and a night- 
mare of the teacher. My plea is for 
smaller classes—for more reasonable 
teacher loads. Only exceptional teach- 
ers are able to carry the depression loads 
and maintain their health, enthusiasm, 
teaching ideals, and do all the good 
things we tell them they should do. 

Fallacy No. 4. It is intense effort 
that educates, and no such effort re- 
sults from the new education. At the 
Stanford conference, for example, a 
noted psychologist said that education 
begins where the fun leaves off, that 
we prize most that which costs us the 
most effort. 

Comment: This psychologist is right 
that education results from intense 
effort, but the present writer contends 
that just as much and more purpose- 
ful effort takes place in the newer type 
of education because pupils see some 
need for what they do. Seldom do they 
now ask the old question, “Why do 
we have to take this stuff?” Pupils 
now read more widely and do more 
voluntary work at home because they 
recognize the work is purposeful for 
them. The number of failures and low 
grades which accompany traditional 
schooling indicate that it has no mon- 
opoly on intense effort. 

Fallacy No. 5. The unit procedure 
will solve all our teaching problems. 
It is the answer to our prayers. 

Comment: The unit plan is no pana- 
cea. A weak teacher will not do any 
better and may do even worse with 
the proposed unit organization. Some 
pupils, conditioned against school work 
because of their past experiences, fol- 
low lines of least resistance and de- 
velop habits of loafing unless the 
teacher can challenge them by force 
of her imagination, broad background, 
sympathy, and ability to discipline, all 
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based upon interest in the work and 
mutual respect. 


Even where some apparent coercion 
seems necessary in cases. where pupils 
have no interest or purpose, the tasks 
assigned should be intrinsically worth 
while and within the pupil’s capacity to 
accomplish. Juggling curriculum or- 
ganization ever so cleverly cannot over- 
come poor teaching. 

Fallacy No. 6. The type of edu- 
cation here proposed is fairly new and 
recent. 3 

Comment: Good teachers through- 
out all the ages have accomplished the 
goals we now seek. The history of 
education perpetuates the names of 
Pestalozzi, Comenius, Basedow, Da 
Feltre, Froebel, and others, not because 
they were traditionalists of their day, 
but because they focused their attention 
upon the learner as a doer and creator 
rather than upon the stuff to be taught. 
Their work was functional. All schools, 
irrespective of curriculum organization, 
have good teachers whose work is 
effective because of their personal influ- 
ence upon boys and girls. 


Fallacy No. 7. Fused subjects or 
fields automatically produce well-inte- 
grated personalities on the part of the 
learners. 


Comment: Integration is a process 
which the individual carries on for 
himself. The fusion of subjects or 
fields is only an administrative device 
intended to help pupils see relation- 
ships more readily and thus be able 
to realize meaningful wholes out of 
isolated materials. As an integrated 
person is one who is well-balanced in 
all the phases of his development and 
is most adequate to cope with any situ- 
ation which happens to confront him, 
it is obvious that the most important 
task of the teacher is to arrange ap- 
propriate materials and experiences in 
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order that pupils might be aided in the 
integration of their total personalities. 


Fallacy No. 8. The curriculum of 
a school or the work of a teacher is 
judged by the courses of study or units 
of work which repose upon the super- 
intendent’s desk and which are fre- 
quently sent out to school people in 
other systems as descriptive of the 
school’s educational program. 

Comment: If you really want to see 
the curriculum of the school, go into 
the classroom and see what the young- 
sters are doing. Ideally, units of work 
should come out of classrooms rather 
than go into them. 

Fallacy No. 9. A perfect school pro- 
gram should achieve its educational 
purposes and goals satisfactorily. 

Comment: The school is only one 
of many influences which affect the 
life and character of the pupil. To ac- 
complish its task well, the school must 
cooperate with the various constructive 
agencies of the community, on the one 
hand, and compete effectively with cer- 
tain other agencies and influences, on 
the other hand. The teacher who seeks 
to improve her instructional program 
cannot ignore these two responsibilities. 


Fallacy No. 10. A good way for a 
school to reconstruct its curriculum or 
for a teacher to improve her instruction 
is to borrow someone else’s plan. 


Comment: While the plan developed 
by another school or individual may be 
exceedingly stimulating and suggestive 
of valuable ideas, to adopt it unreserv- 
edly without careful analysis and criti- 
cism simply means that finality has 
been accepted, thinking has stopped, 
the teacher has ceased to grow, and 
the work becomes static and formal. 
This job of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion is never done, and teachers must 
constantly be both open-minded and 
critically minded to new developments. 














Curricular Reform—What Is 


Our Objective? 


HE point to be stressed in this 
article is the present tendency in 
school practices to exalt innovation 
above solid achievement. If securing a 
command of fundamentals and actually 
acquiring a definite body of knowl- 
edge are no longer objectives in educa- 
tional procedures, there is no incentive 
for advancing carefully and assuming 
a scientific attitude in launching ex- 
perimental projects, because, regard- 
less of the worth, desirability, or the 
outcomes of the newer techniques, the 
innovators can always fall back on the 
comforting thought that they are 
teaching children, not subject-matter. 
In this connection the mention of a 
certain incident of the World War 
seems rather apropos. 

We were engaged in a field problem 
in preparation for the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. The company commander 
marched us machine gunners across 
country to a dense stand of timber 
luxuriant with undergrowth; here we 
were given our instructions. Deployed 
in a skirmish line, we were ordered to 
sweep through that forested area in 
search of the “enemy” hidden some- 
where within. At the given signal we 
rushed eagerly forward with all our 
customary verve and dash; hour after 
hour we crashed ahead, not giving any 
particular thought as to the purpose or 
objective of our drive. Finally a com- 
missioned officer appeared in front of 
us and halted the advance. “Good 
work, men,” he commented dryly, 


“you're already two miles ahead of the 
enemy.” 


q By ERNEST G. BISHOP 





q Prudence requires that an issue 
devoted to the core-curriculum refrain 
from giving the impression that the 
teaching profession is united in favor 
of all the newer conceptions of cur- 
riculum revision. As typical of the 
skepticism which actually exists in 
many quarters, this article challeng- 
ing the fusion program is presented. 

Mr. Bishop, who holds that we are 
not rationalizing when we speak of 
teaching children rather than subject- 
matter, speaks as a classroom teacher. 
He has taught English in the Mc- 
Kinley Junior High School, Pasadena, 
for the last twelve years. During that 
time he has made several studies of 
classroom procedures and of the 
fusing movement. 





HIS incident seems a good illus- 

tration of these stirring days of 
curricular transition and change. We 
know that we are on our way, but our 
destination is uncertain; we are not 
sure whether we have reached our ob- 
jective or overrun it. Much revamp- 
ing and shifting of the educational 
program have been undertaken without 
giving sufficient thought to the out- 
comes or the goals to be achieved. In 
fact, mere change itself is often con- 
sidered synonymous with progress. A 
number of school systems have rushed 
headlong into a fusion program, and 
now out in deep water they are for the 
first time attempting to analyze the 
situation critically and to evaluate gains 
and losses. After launching this move- 
ment, its proponents realize that it re- 
quires time to reéducate their teachers 
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and also that it is extremely difficult to 
find suitable materials for combination 
courses. Would they not have saved 
precious time and energy had they re- 
trained the teacher and shaped up 
necessary classroom equipment before 
initiating the movement? 

The uniting of subjects, ranging 
from three or four to six or seven, 
before it has been demonstrated that 
the joining of two has proved a suc- 
cess suggests greater zeal than discre- 
tion. The champions of such a proce- 
dure, to be consistent in their educa- 
tional philosophy, should uphold and 
affirm the superiority of the ungraded 
classroom and the general practitioner. 


When the fusion program consists 
largely in having the pupils remain in 
one place while the instructors bring to 
them their particular contribution to the 
problem under discussion, the situa- 
tion resolves itself into one in which 
the latter travel about and the former 
are more or less stationary; instead of 
the pupils seeking the Pierian Spring, 
its refreshing waters are brought to 
them. For example, the art instructor 
steps into the fusion classroom and 
gives a talk on colonial furniture, let 
us say, instead of doing the same thing 
in an art room where equipment and 
atmosphere provide a far superior 
background for skilled and meaningful 
instruction. 

In any case, the persistent fusionist, 
engulfed in such a welter of subject 
combinations that it is impossible to 
give proper attention to any one of 
them, can always fall back on the popu- 
lar dictum: “I am teaching children, 
not subject-matter.” My answer is this: 
if the coming generations are destined 
to fleet carelessly the golden hours of 
life in some forest of Arden, then the 
acquisition of definite knowledge is of 
very slight concern; if, however, the 
youths in our schools are to be more 
than wanderers in an educational fairy- 
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land and are to be trained to face 
successfully the problems of our per- 
plexing world of today and to win a 
place in it, instruction in subject-mat- 
ter is vitally important. 

First, it was correlation that was to 
be the evangel of the new order; next, 
integration loomed large on the school 
horizon ; at the immediate present, it is 
fusion that is to make possible the edu- 
cational renaissance. 


ET us all admit that instruction 

on the secondary level is entirely 
too highly departmentalized and that 
subject-matter boundaries have become 
too rigidly formed to permit the school 
program to function efficiently in an 
age of rapid economic and _ social 
change. It would seem that the logical 
procedure would be to break down 
these barriers gradually by establish- 
ing the fact that definite relationships 
exist between the different subject- 
matters and by broadening the field of 
instruction in each department to in- 
clude all relevant materials regardless 
of formal classifications. When the 
possibilities for these activities are ex- 
hausted, then it is time to begin uniting 
the offerings of the various depart- 
ments. 

Some excellent reasons advanced for 
instituting a fusion program are these: 
to jolt teachers out of their compla- 
cency, to lift them out of routine ruts, 
to quicken them to new efforts by of- 
fering them a positive challenge to 
achievement. Insofar as the transform- 
ation actually occurs, the newer edu- 
cation has some justification. 


(> report of the outcome of a 
fusion program’ reveals a decided 
falling-off in composition skills. This 
result could easily have been foreseen 
before any change in methods had been 


1 Woodruff, C. H. “The Progress of Fusion 
in the Long Beach Junior High Schools.” 


California Journal of Secondary Hducation. 
10:575-578. December, 1935. 
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attempted. When a teacher’s energies 
are scattered over two or more sub- 
jects, it is quite obvious that the in- 
struction is going to be generalized; in 
other words, no teacher can be a speci- 
alist and a general practitioner at the 
same time. Many predict that when the 
product of the present fusing move- 
ment reaches the thirteenth year, or 
freshman college level, we shall hear 


a general complaint of poorly trained’ 


entering classes, and undoubtedly the 
reaction will be to unfuse and to return 
to the less glamorous and more funda- 
mental training in essentials. 

A modern malady that might be 
characterized roughly as machine-age 
tiredness affects the school as well as 
other social institutions. So much is 
done by the machine that it is extremely 
difficult to do anything for ourselves. 
In schools that pride themselves on 
their modernity, the line of least re- 
sistance is to decry any undertaking 
that requires for its mastery strenuous 
and persistent effort, and thus it is a 
boon to tired souls to have subject- 
matter tossed as rubbish to the void. 

In the broad and beautiful field of 
English, there are authorities who de- 


clare it is useless to attempt to teach 
forms and usage that fail to function 
correctly with the majority of students 
—for instance, the distinction in mean- 
ing and use between such pairs of 
words as these: shall-will; should- 
would; lie-lay; sit-set; may-can; let-» 
leave; then-than. It is true that much 
drill and practice are required if the 
pupil is to master these words, but 
they should offer a real challenge to 
the energetic instructor. Obviously, the 
easy way out is to take the advice of 
the experts and adopt a laissez-faire 
policy toward them. If language is to 
be a medium for clear thinking, how- 
ever, precision and exactness in the use 
of words are imperative. 


HE hurried efforts of schoolmen 

to initiate new programs, to rush 
untried ideas into practice, and to 
achieve a Utopian triumph in a mini- 
mum of time reminds me of a losing 
football team trying desperately for a 
last-minute victory by tossing indis- 
criminately pass after pass, hoping by 
some miracle of fate to score a touch- 
down and win the game in the closing 
seconds of play. 


Schools Overlook Needs of Many 


It needs hardly more than a cursory examination of the work of the pupils 
enrolled in almost any large high school to show that there are pupils who are 
not now profiting in any appreciable measure by the education which the school 
is providing for them. These pupils tend to fall into two major groups. 

There are, first, certain boys and girls who are willing to learn and who 

are apparently making every effort to do so but who have come to a point beyond 
which they find it impossible to advance. Schools sometimes overlook the pres- 
ence of such pupils because promotions are often granted them on the basis of 
effort alone, irrespective of accomplishment; but the records of continued lack 
of progress in school work, presented, for example, by such investigations as 
that now being conducted under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation in 
Pennsylvania, make it obvious that the pupils are there nevertheless. 
Second, there are boys and girls who may be able to learn but who are 
so lacking in a sense of responsibility for their own education that they make 
practically no effort to profit by their school work. The prevailing notion that 
any individual possesses the right to as long a period of schooling as he or his 
parents may wish has much to answer for in this connection—From /ssues of 
Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association, pp. 57-58, 1936. 











Let's Use the Correct Term 
For What We Mean «2:14. wauams 


ISCUSSION of a so-called “peda- 

geese” has become one of the most 
popular “indoor sports” of speakers 
and writers outside the teaching pro- 
fession. Perhaps they have been trying 
to discredit education as a field of 
study; perhaps their remarks are only 
semi-playful sallies against the lan- 
guage used in consideration of the 
problems incident to the work of the 
school teacher and administrator. 
Without answering these facetious 
accusations, if such they are, more than 
to point out that every group which 
tries to discuss its problems with any 
pretense of seriousness always has its 
own “argot” or “patois”—the business 
men, the stock brokers, the dentists, the 
physicians, and others—nevertheless it 
may well repay us as members of the 
teaching profession to give a bit of 
thought to current trends with respect 
to our professional vocabulary. 

It is at least conceivable that one 
reason for honest criticism of our pro- 
fession is the fact that we are not using 
our professional vocabulary with con- 
sistency, and, too, we are even using 
some of the terms inaccurately. In the 
following discussion no effort will be 
made to attempt a dictionary definition 
of any of the terms, but rather will 
we try to clarify some of the thinking 
which lies back of their use and to 
point out what seems to be, in the light 
of such thinking, the best terminology. 


ERHAPS there is no better word 
with which to begin than the very 
much overworked and misused term 
function. We often speak and write of 
the function of the teacher, and we 
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4 What is a “unit”? Is there such a 
thing as an “integrated curriculum”? 
What is an “activity program”? 
These and other educational terms 
are accurately defined in this article 
by Professor Williams of the Univer- 
sity of California. Next month he will 
continue with his definitions. 

Dr. Williams explains that his “phi- 
losophy says there is something al- 
most sacred about words and that 
they should be used with respect; 
otherwise, one becomes muddled in 
one’s thinking as well as in one’s 
speech and writing.” Probably this 
accounts for his interest in defining 
educational terms. His enthusiasm 
for the pastime can also be traced to 
the graduate course which, as a pro- 
fessor of education, he teaches for 
candidates for advanced degrees. 
“One of the difficulties of students 
who take this course,” he writes, “is 
their inability to handle the profes- 
sional terminology.” 

Just recently Dr. Williams has been 
appointed associate director of rela- 
tions with schools for the two Calli- 
fornia state universities. 





generally mean by such usage the duty 
of the teacher. Again, we speak and 
write of the functions of integration 
and differentiation, and we are then 
using the word in the biological sense 
of an operation which lies in the very 
nature of education as a life process. 
A third use to which we put the word 
is when we refer to a functional cur- 
riculum, and then we are using the 
term in the mathematical sense of de- 


—— 
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noting relationships between variables. 
Now which do we mean? Obviously 
we mean all three, but not all three at 
one and the same time. 


If we substitute the word duty for 
the first usage, we shall avoid confusion 
and at the same time we shall say ex- 
actly what we mean. Then we can use 
the word in the biological sense when 
we are referring to the educative proc- 
ess. We will save confusion by using 
the adjective form only when we wish 
to convey the meaning involved in the 
mathematical use of the term. 


Perhaps we do not need to be re- 
strictive in assigning meanings to the 
word but merely be careful in its usage 
and be sure that the context makes 
plain the connotation which we intend. 
For example, it is obvious that when 
Caswell and Campbell,’ on page 28, 
state “. . . if the school is to discharge 
its function of helping to achieve social 
ideals ... ,”they wish the word to carry 
the connotation of duty, but when they 
state on page 174 “. . . the curriculum 
should be organized so as to emphasize 
the major functions of group life...” 
they evidently wish to convey the 
meaning of activities or processes, and 
they clearly mean operate when on 
page 381 they say: “The desired atti- 
tudes have opportunity to function.” 
But not all writers are as skillful in 
making their meaning clear as are the 
writers quoted; certainly not all plat- 
form speakers in our field make their 
meanings equally evident. 


HEN there are the much abused 

terms integration and integrated. 
Integration is a process, a biological 
characteristic of growing organisms. 
We have no right to use it in connec- 
tion with courses, curricula, subjects of 
study, and the like, for they cannot 
themselves either integrate or be inte- 


1 Caswell, H. L., and Campbell, D. S. Cur- 
riculum Development. American Book Com- 
pany, 1935. 


grated ; the most and best we can do is 
to unify, or fuse, or blend, or inter- 
relate any subject or course content. 
We are justified in using the phrase 
integrated personality, for we are then 
referring to something which is alive 
and which engages in the process of 
unifying the parts of itself and of 
unifying itself with its environment. 

The terms fusion curriculum and 
fused curriculum are much to be pre- 
ferred to that of integrated curriculum, 
but either core-curriculum or basic 
course is even better. 


It is entirely possible to fuse mathe- 
matics and science, at certain points, so 
well that no one is able to tell whether 
the teacher is teaching mathematics or 
science ; it is perfectly possible to fuse 
historical facts about politics, customs, 
economics, industrial activities, period 
furniture, folk music, historical novels, 
and many other instructional materials 
to the point where one cannot tell 
what is the “course” which is being 
organized. It is this sort of blending 
and dovetailing which often goes under 
the name of fused courses or fusion of 
subjects. But one must not take the 
inductive leap and believe that, because 
these materials have been successfully 
fused as materials, the pupils have also 
fused them in their thinking or fused 
them into their behavior. It is this 
false conclusion which has led to the 
use of the term integrated curriculum. 


Probably the term core-curriculwm is 
the best designation of what current 
reorganization is trying for since it is 
working toward a collection of learn- 
ing opportunities drawn from several 
fields of human knowledge and human 
activities gathered around one or more 
“cores” of actual life situations to 
which the knowledge and activities 
bear direct relationships. Moreover, 
the so-called integrated curriculum 
movement has now reached the point 
where the concern is not with efforts to 
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unify subjects as such but with at- 
tempts to utilize fields of knowledge as 
reservoirs from which to draw when 
studying what the race has experienced 
with respect to any given aspect of life 
and living. Social living may be con- 
sidered, perhaps, a core, but that does 
not mean that social studies as a subject 
field must be or is the core. That is to 
say, race activities in living together, 
and not a segregated field of learning, 
constitute the core in what was earlier 
called the integrated curriculum. 


N these connections one often en- 

counters also the terms areas of 
learning and areas of experience. One 
major difficulty here lies in careless 
thinking about experience. We can 
only expose pupils to the record of race 
experience ; we cannot give them that 
experience. They must acquire experi- 
ence for themselves, although we may 
put them in the way of making that 
acquisition. They may learn what the 
race has done, and thought, and felt, 
and said, and take out of it whatever 
may help them make adjustments with 
their own world and the changing 
civilization in which they find them- 
selves. The actual making of adjust- 
ments in the light of race activities is 
the pupil experience. 

The other difficulty with these terms 
probably lies in the use of the word 
area. The connotation here seems to 
be more than mere extent in time and 
space. Conventional organization of 
subject matter is largely in terms of 
either time or space and seldom with- 
out great respect for one or the other 
primarily. Current thinking, however, 
conceives that organization into chron- 
ological or logical sequence is not as 
important as organization in terms of 
the nature of some given life situation. 

Let us cite an example. The race has 
done certain things throughout time 
and in various parts of the world with 
respect to making mental and physical 
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adjustments with the world. This field 
constitutes an area of experience and a 
possible area of pupil learning—the 
area of mental and physical health. We 
may have areas of race activities with 
respect to producing works of art, ad- 
justing with the natural environment, 
living together, and so on. None of 
these is confined to a single field of 
study, to a single geographical area, or 
to a single period of time; hence it is 
possible and desirable to designate 
them by some term which does not 
demand temporal or spatial limitation, 
and area seems to be the accepted 
word.? 


UCH has been written and said 
about the activity program, or the 
activity curriculum. 

So long as what was being done in 
our schools was being done on the 
theory that the learner is a passive 
recipient, an empty pitcher, a tabula 
rasa, there was undoubtedly need of 
laying stress upon the necessity for 
action on the part of the pupil in the 
learning process. As the activity move- 
ment developed, however, it came about 
that teachers, pupils, and even the lay 
public gained the impression that the 
activity had to be of a physical, a mus- 
cular sort. 

The fact that reading, emotional- 
izing, thinking, making judgments, and 
so on, are all activities was forgotten, 
and we have had a perfect wave of 
building, constructing, running about, 
going here and coming from there, 
drawing, manipulating, and what not, 
until we have lost the basic significance 
of the proposal that we have more of 
activity and less of passivity in our 
instructional procedures. The net re- 
sult has been that we have, in many 
places, devoted our time and energies 
to keeping the pupils active in only a 





2cf. A Tentative Statement of the Basic 


Philosophy of the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. September 12, 1935. 
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physical sense, forgetting that activity 
is the modus operandi of the learning 
process and not the process itself. 

We shall, probably, do well to retain 
the phrase activity curriculum, but we 
must exercise more caution in our 
thinking and in our practices with re- 
spect to this aspect of our curriculum 
organization. We need to bring into 
our thinking and use in our speaking 
and writing more of the point of view 
expressed by Mead and Orth.® In fact, 
much of the most effective activity in 
learning may go on when the pupil is 
quietly engaged at his seat mentally 
putting together experiences gained 
through his more observable activities 
and thus obtaining more experiences. 
In the zeal of our rebellion against the 
passivity curriculum let us not “throw 
out the baby with the bath.” 


HEN we come to the word unit 

we are in a perfect tangle of mis- 
uses, contradictions, misunderstand- 
ings, and resultant confusion. If we 
agree that the core-curriculum is a 
body of opportunities where the pupils 
can gain experiences in connection 
with some area of human attempts to 
make adjustments with the world of 
things, of affairs, and of men, then we 
must realize that these opportunities 
may be grouped according to some 
common relationships which exist be- 
tween them, or between them and 
actual life situations. Being thus 
grouped on a common basis they pos- 
sess a unity, which is a unity of rela- 
tionships between life situations and 
not a unity found in the logical nature 
of facts or knowledge. The term unit 
thus expresses this common denomi- 
nator on which the core curriculum is 
organized. The unit becomes, there- 
fore, more or less an organized set of 





3 Mead, C. D., and Orth, F. W. The Transi- 
sonal Public School. The Macmillan Company, 


opportunities for pupils to gain experi- 
ences in making adjustments with their 
world. 

There is a certain similarity between 
the unit and the topic but with this 
very essential difference, that the topic 
has its unity in the logical relationship 
existing between factual information 
as such, while the unit has its unity in 


_ the relationships which exist between 


experiences, factual information, and 
life situations. 


HERE is, perhaps, some justifi- 

cation for using the phrase unit of 
experience, but when it is used we need 
to remember that we are then referring 
to race rather than to pupil experience. 
We cannot “give the pupil experi- 
ences.” All we can do is to set before 
him, through his reading, groups of 
race experiences. We provide him 
varied opportunities to learn what the 
race has done, and we help him to learn 
how to evaluate these experiences of 
others. Thus he gains experience for 
himself. With all the possible con- 
fusion arising from these varied mean- 
ings of the word experience it would 
seem wise not to speak and write about 
units of experience as sections, por- 
tions, or divisions of a course or of a 
curriculum. 

A relic of our subject centered think- 
ing is found in the term now often 
used, unit of work. In the Winnetka 
form of organizing teaching materials, 
this term has clearly the meaning of a 
section of subject matter to be learned ; 
similarly in the Dalton Plan the term 
refers to the work of a single day in 
learning certain subject matter or ac- 
quiring certain skills which may range 
over several fields of study. In the 
Morrison Plan the unit, designated 
learning unit or mastery unit, comes 
very close to the current meaning of 
the term. It refers to aspects of experi- 
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ence, of science, or of art, which are to 
be mastered. But note the implication 
in this Morrisonian idea of subject 
mastery. 

The term activity unit carries with 
it the unfortunate connotation involved 
in the phrase activity program, pre- 
viously referred to, and so is not de- 
sirable. 

No person and no system seems to 
have preémpted the terms unit of in- 
struction or instructional unit, and, 
while they may not be the best possible 
designation of current thought and 
practice, they seem to be the best of 
those available with which to designate 
portions of a course or of a curriculum. 

The phrase unit procedure, so often 
heard and seen, has little or no common 
meaning. It may carry any or all of 
the connotations discussed above, or it 
may refer to a certain practice in school 
finance, or it may even refer to certain 
phases of classroom activity. The term 
has such varied connotations that it 
should not be used in discussions of the 
curriculum and certainly should not be 
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used as synonymous with unit of in- 
struction. 


UCH confusion has resulted from 

the efforts of writers and speakers 
to differentiate between such terms as 
objectives, aims, purposes, outcomes, 
goals. We shall do well if we can come 
to an agreement that these terms shall 
all be used to designate the desired and 
expected results of our total round of 
school procedures. It is not so impor- 
tant that we become pedantic over the 
use of these words as it is that we 
realize the truths which the psycholo- 
gists have been hammering at us for 
many years about the learning process. 
Children learn when they have purpose, 
when they recognize the worth of that 
purpose, when they have a goal of their 
own toward which they are aiming 
their activities, and when they confi- 
dently expect and obtain outcomes in 
keeping with the objects of their de- 
sires. The one word objectives is all 
we need to connote the goals toward 
which we are striving. 


Reform of Financing Needed 


Can the public justly be expected to pay for an extended program of second- 


ary education under present conditions? 


The answer must clearly be “No.” 


Reform is essential in practically every major phase of the financial adminis- 
tration of the schools if a program even approaching the ideal is to be realized. 
The details of that reform can be worked out only through a long period of 
experimentation, and must no doubt vary from one section of the country to 
another. Moreover, the needed reform is not limited to a revision in the methods 
of school support alone; it represents only a single phase of a whole system of 
urgently required tax revision. So far as the schools themselves are concerned, 
however, the general outline of what must be done is clearly apparent even now. 

First, there must be a revision of the tax basis for the support of the schools 
to provide for a distribution of support over larger and more nearly equivalent 
areas and to allow support to be derived from a source more just than levies 


based principally on real estate. 


Second, there must be a revision of the small-district system to permit the 
maximum economy of administration consistent with a continuance of local 


interest in the schools. 


Third, there must be an extensive reform in methods of internal financial 


administration. 


—From Issues of Secondary Education, Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association, p. 66, 1936. 


























A Board President Defends 


School Costs 


TAKE the liberty of discussing 

the prosaic but compelling subject 
of school costs. Yours is a splendid 
task of classroom teaching in all that 
term implies. On your board of edu- 
cation falls the duty of budget control 
and fiscal direction. Neither of us can 
be unmindful of the other’s problems 
and responsibilities. 

It would be idle to speak to this 
group of the importance of what you 
are doing. Let education be neglected 
but for one generation and we tremble 
to consider the results. Let all the 
agencies now training the youth of this 
age close their doors, and what a world 
would be ahead. Were our schools to 
close for but fifty years, the progress 
of one thousand years would be lost 
forever. 

The security of our economic sys- 
tem, the safety of our land, and the 
welfare of our people, demand the 
ever zealous care that education pro- 
vides. More so in America than any- 
where else has Government provided 
parents with schools, and so well have 
the schools discharged their obligations 
that other agencies accustomed to join 
in the educational process have been 
progressively willing to let the scope 
of school activities be constantly en- 
larged. School men have never failed 
to undertake the tasks that were im- 
posed upon them, and even boards of 
education have been won to the sup- 
port of enlarging the school’s curricu- 
lum. More and more have the schools 
come to stand for all that makes for 
the nation’s security, culture, learning, 
and for devotion to our common land. 


q By C. HAROLD CAULFIELD 





q This article is a summary of an 
address recently delivered at the 
opening of the city and county 
teachers’ institute, San Francisco, by 
Mr. Caulfield, president of the San 
Francisco board of education. Per- 
haps it will furnish material for 
backing their opinions, or at least 
will give moral support, to the many 
school administrators now dealing 
with the ticklish problem of school 
costs. 

Mr. Caulfield has been president 
of the San Francisco board for two 
years. He has been a member of 
the board since 1932, when he was 
appointed as a member of the legal 
profession to help guide the board 
through legal difficulties. 





With all this devotion to our schools 
and with all this understanding of the 
function of the schools, it would seem 
that we could confine our problems to 
the classroom and to the administrative 
office. But such is not the case. Ques- 
tioning voices have been raised about 
the cost of what we are doing. No one 
can object to such an inquiry; surely 
all are entitled to know the cost of 
modern education. But in estimating 
the cost let us not overlook the value. 


it is easy to explain why the school 

budgets of today are greater than 
those of a generation ago. In the first 
place, the cost of everything has gone 
up. Very few live in the dwelling 
houses that sufficed twenty years ago. 
The ever increasing needs of the recur- 
ring years call for greater and greater 
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disbursements by individuals and by 
governments alike. By law, the com- 
pulsory school age has been constantly 
increased. By law also the school cur- 
riculum has been augmented. 

The legal requirement of compulsory 
physical education, so necessary and 
so valuable, calls not only for ad- 
ditional instructors but for extensive 
equipment, buildings, and land as well. 
Parents, legally and naturally recog- 
nized as entitled to a voice in the child’s 
education, demand not only a drilling 
in the fundamentals so dear to the 
hearts of us all but likewise insist that 
vocational subjects be made available. 
This demand of the parents is but- 
tressed by the needs of our economic 
world. The content, the type, and the 
extent of such courses and at what 
point in our plan they may properly 
appear are all debatable subjects, but 
the fact remains that such instruction 
somewhere in the curriculum is de- 
manded. 


ODAY education is open to all 

children in accordance with their 
respective qualifications. The physi- 
cally handicapped, the mentally defi- 
cient, and the underprivileged, the 
crippled, the deaf, all are as much en- 
titled to share in the public educational 
bounty as is the normal child. 

We also have learned that the edu- 
cational process does not stop with the 
commencement exercises. So complex 
is our modern life, so exacting its toll, 
mechanically, economically, and finan- 
cially, that adult education is today not 
only an indispensable part of our edu- 
cational pattern, but it is supplying a 
definite need in our economic system 
and our national life. 


I know the answer offered to all 
this—it is that schools should not be 
doing all these things. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the schools are maintained 
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to serve the educational needs of so- 
ciety, child and adult alike. The schools 
would not be extending their facili- 
ties, broadening the curriculum and 
educating the adult as well as the 
child, were not these things demanded. 
Schools cannot exist without pupils. 
Our schools aim to meet requirements, 
not to create them. A quite natural 
reaction from one surveying the wide 
variety of courses in which instruction 
is offered is objection that so much 
is offered at public expense, but one is 
not long identified with the schools 
before he appreciates the definite need 
such courses fill. He also soon realizes 
that they are being offered because the 
public demands them. 

But with all this clamor about cost 
and mounting cost, let us look at a few 
figures. I am speaking of San Fran- 
cisco. In 1912-1913 we spent 13.1 per 
cent of the money passing through the 
auditor’s and treasurer’s offices to edu- 
cate pupils in schools showing an aver- 
age daily attendance of 42,770. In 
1925-1926 we spent 18.9 per cent of 
our public revenue in this city to edu- 
cate an average daily attendance of 
63,988. In 1935-1936 the schools cost 
15.9 per cent of our public revenue 
for an average daily attendance of 
71,542. 

Standing out in inescapable promi- 
nence among these figures is the fact 
that, in spite of increased curriculum, 
in spite of increased attendance, re- 
gardless of the wider field of modern 
education, the proportion of school 
costs to other governmental expendi- 
tures has risen less than 3 per cent in 
twenty-four years and has actually de- 
creased 3 per cent from eleven years 
ago. 


Feber factor to be kept in mind 
in this analysis of school costs is 
the purchasing power of the dollar. If 
we take the 1923 dollar as the norm, 
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the dollar in 1914 had a value of $1.61, 
but in 1936 the same dollar purchased 
45 cents less. 

We must also remember that govern- 
ment is not only paying more money 
in some districts on education, but it 
is likewise expending more on every- 
thing else and is today embarked upon 
ventures unthought of but a few years 
ago. In California in 1935, for in- 
stance, twice as much was spent on 
relief and social welfare as was spent 
on education in the same year. 

A further factor to be understood 
is that it is impossible accurately to 
compare school-attendance figures of 
one period with those of another. 
Methods of counting are subject to 
variation. When we solemnly declare, 
therefore, that there has been a drop 
in school attendance or that the average 
daily attendance has dropped approxi- 
mately 6,500 since 1932, we must recall 
that a legal change in the computation 
of average daily attendance which re- 
sulted in the elimination of emergency 
attendance in the totals accounts for 
2,600 of this decrease. This means that 
the actual decrease in average daily at- 
tendance is really less than 3,900. 
Your school administrators have been 
and are aware of this situation and 
are adjusting their programs accord- 
ingly. The fact that school attendance 
in certain grades is slowly declining 
does not mean that the need for school- 
ing is decreasing nor must it be seized 
upon by rigid economists as an excuse 
to slash school costs beyond the extent 
justified by the actual decrease. 


Californi. is a gifted state. Our 
citizens, taking heed of the Creator’s 
bounty to us in natural resources, have 
learned the value of His prodigious 
gifts to us. We have, I hope, learned 
to distinguish between value and costs. 
Traditionally the schools have been the 
favored fiscal child of our tax system. 
First tax moneys collected are assured 
to the support of the schools because 


‘in this State we have for generations 


recognized that in the classroom is 
born and nurtured the stability of the 
future, 


EACHERS in our own system and 

in most of California are well paid, 
but not too well paid. Our schools on 
the whole are adequately equipped, and 
we are bringing all up to the proper 
standard as rapidly as possible. The 
important factor in any educational 
survey is not necessarily the cost but 
the value received. So urgent is the 
universal need for education that it is 
the program itself, its content, and the 
efficiency of the teacher that should 
chiefly engage our thoughts. We can- 
not afford less than the best. 

On several occasions in the past, in 
an endeavor to check our own expendi- 
tures, I have gathered data on com- 
parative school costs. Never have the 
computations shed discredit upon our 
San Francisco system. Certainly no 
charge of extravagance can be success- 
fully made against us; and may we 
voice our grateful thanks that we are 
not among those districts where edu- 
cational costs, per capita or otherwise, 
are at a minimum. 


Dr. Odell Comes to Oakland From Columbia 


Oakland’s new director of instruction for adult and secondary education is 
Dr. W. R. Odell, who assumed his present duties in August, 1936. 

Dr. Odell was graduated from the Monrovia High School in California 
and then from the University of Southern California. He received his doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University in 1931 and was an assistant professor of edu- 


cation there until coming to Oakland. 











Gramar Dont Count Nohow, 


Writes Teacher 


My Dear Fellow-teechur : 


In Re: Your recent artical “Formal 
Grammar and the Black Plague” in 
December California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. 


Being as I have read your esteemed 
artical, permit me to congratulate you 
on your forward position. I beg to 
advise that I graduated from college 
bent on being a teechur, learning the 
Young America how to hit the bull’s 
eye as it were, to put my meaning in a 
figure. But I have worried because I 
have thought that I had ought to have 
had a course in Grammar. Since read- 
ing your artical I see that I only 
thought I was spilling the beans and 
that I was sending these same home on 
a empty stummick. So I hope if they 
expected me learning them how to 
write by perplexing them with Gram- 
mar that they have forgave me by now 
and there will be none who is crying 
over spilt milk. 

Due to my jealous desire to correct 
some of my fancied errors, your sug- 
gestion appeals to me. Permit me to 
tell my worthy fellow-teechur that, 
thanks to this new libral viewpoint, I 
can now write a letter quite respec- 
tively. I now feel that my correspond- 
ence has improven on the instance; for 
even if I don’t hardly yet understand 
all the tences, it don’t make no differ- 
ence. I don’t need to be overly particu- 
lar to thereby affect a flowing hand 
anyways. 


TUDENTS who’s costume has been 
»to think they can’t scarcely write 
or speak good is working under a 
allusion—Grammar don’t count no- 
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4 By VERNE B. BROWN 





€ In the' December issue of the “Jour- 
nal” appeared an article by C. B. 
Kennedy, entitled “Formal Grammar 
and the Black Plague.” In answer to 
it. now comes this open letter from 
Mr. Brown. Inasmuch as the reader 
may know that the writer of the letter 
is an instructor in English composi- 
tion at Santa Monica Junior College, 
he may be somewhat startled at first 
sight of the title and the opening 
sentences. But if he can struggle 
through Mr. Brown’s quaint gram- 
matical constructions and his original 
interpretations of spelling, he may 
find something to “maul over in his 
haid,” as the author probably would 
put it. 

The editors of the “Journal” are 
glad to receive criticisms and follow- 
ups of articles which they have 
printed. They intend to make it a 
general practice to print these con- 
tributions whenever possible. 





how. And so far as that concerns we 
folks, they is no one but what can 
learn to effectually write if he becomes 
enthused enough along the lines of 
better english—if anybody knows just 
what that means. They can get it in- 
directly off of the movies or the sun- 
day funnies, or they might stay to 
home listening to such stuff as comes 
in off of the radio. 

I can see where I have aired to think 
that persons who writes good is differ- 
ent than anybody else. America is 
where we have democracy and all men 
is the equal of anybody else, and when 
they talks like Coney Islanders or 
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Ozarkians the teechur which pats them 
on the back is kind of hot bear. Back in 
the classical age, before the Dead Sea 
was took sick, some folks inferred that 
to write and speak correct was a mark 
of culture. Anyways, why make people 
that writes like they never had Gram- 
mar feel badly about it? No one likes 
to have their mistakes pointed out ; and 
farther than that, they don’t need to 
if there teechurs is libral enough and 
has studied practical courses instead of 
wasting much time on Grammar. Us 
teechurs must keep Liberal Arts just 
what it says. 

You have proven to me that so much 
time has been lost in school trying to 
write “good english,” when they hain’t 
no such thing—‘“popular english” is 
here to grace the sports column. Even 
though I might still be writing as bad 
as before, my mind has become some 
easier, for your viewpoint has lifted 
my standards at once. Just so long as 
folks who hears me or reads me can 
understand me, you have made me 
realize that my english is respectable. 
The old Scotch preechur, invisibly 6 
days and incomprehensible the 7th, 
probably was a Formal Grammarist. 


I AM glad to learn that the Black 
Plague wasn’t as bad as good english 
when it was spoke. Classical history is 
dull drybones anyways, no high point 


of passion or throbs—all slow motion. 
Our dead languages must of had Black 
Plague—or did Grammar kill them? 
English maybe has been exposed—I 
mean to the Black Plague; you would 
know of course that it was exposed to 
Grammar once. Your idea of vacci- 
nating for Grammar is clever. But 
without we had some rules to do it, 
could you do it? Neither vaccination 


‘ or Black Plague are nice to think about. 


If our freshmen has come from high 
schools where some teechurs has told 
them that Grammar is “a Plague a all 
cowards” who steals time and encour- 
ages nervous breakdowns, they will be 
glad if they can find these sort of 
teechurs in college. Of course theres 
english A—‘“a curse a all cowards,” 
says them. 

Gertrude Stine has benuded poetry 
forms, and the cubic artist has simpli- 
fied art—now why can’t we loosen 
up on Mathematics and Science? Or 
shouldn’t this question to be drug in? 
Our experts is adding more school 
years to our school-days, and our 
young folks should like best for to 
study no english at all. Then we can 
introduce new courses on how to make 
the garbage can pay for itself, and the 
small-family limit on coat hangers, and 
new technicks in lipdoptery and plumb- 
ing—let’s make our courses practical. 

Very Respectively, 


No Help from the Politicians 


The needed extension of the educational program can come only through the 
efforts of educators themselves. For educators to rely on politicians in this crisis 
is to admit incompetence and to invite defeat. Many times in the past, school 
officials have presented an extended program of secondary education to com- 
mittees of the legislature under unfavorable and often definitely hostile conditions. 
The results have been uniformly the same—‘“report received and filed.” The 
program was in conflict with other interests of the politicians. There was no 
clear mandate from the people that a program of extension was needed. Until 
such a mandate is regtstered those most concerned with education can expect 
little or nothing from legislatures. — From IJssues of Secondary Education, 
Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, p. 69, 1936. 








N opportunity to organize a new 
school under conditions which re- 
quire that everything must be de- 
veloped from the ground up and with 
a student body of sufficient size to make 
provision possible for comprehensive 
needs, this is the happy hunting ground 
for administrators. There have been a 
few opportunities of this type in the 
California junior colleges, the Stockton 
Junior College being one of them. 

In the summer of 1935 when the 
Stockton Board of Education received 
the consent of the state authorities to 
organize junior college classes, a sur- 
vey of available facilities indicated the 
desirability of renting buildings and 
equipment from the College of the 
Pacific. This arrangement, which is 
similar to other rental arrangements 
throughout the state, has caused some 
confusion regarding the nature of the 
organization. 

Stockton Junior College is a public 
institution organized under the pro- 
visions of the California School Code 
for juntor colleges maintained by high- 
school districts. The arrangement with 
the College of the Pacific is for the 
rental of space and equipment only. 
This is worked out in the same way as 
are the numerous other arrangements 
by which California school districts 
rent property for school purposes. 

Some of the College of the Pacific 
teachers are employed for part-time 
service by the Stockton Junior College. 
These persons are properly certified 
public-school teachers, and their salary 
and employment are completely inde- 
pendent of the College of the Pacific. 


as 





New Program at Stockton 
Junior College 


4 By DWAYNE ORTON 





q If you were commissioned to start 
a new school and were permitted to 
organize and plan as you willed, 
what sort of a set-up would you intro- 
duce? Here is one man’s answer to 
that question, this man being Princi- 
pal Orton of the comparatively new 
Stockton Junior College. 

Before organizing this new school, 
Mr. Orton served as director of the 
junior college of the College of the 
Pacific and as dean of the general 
college of the same school—the gen- 
eral college included all freshman 
and sophomore work. He had come 
to Pacific from Baylor College in 1929. 





HE administration of the Stock- 

ton Junior College is employed 
directly by and is wholly responsible 
to the Stockton Board of Education. 
Business and financial affairs are all 
handled through the regular public- 
school channels subject to the control 
of the public-school officers. Policies 
are determined by the public board of 
education. 


Because of the misunderstanding of 
the plan in the minds of some school 
people, the Stockton Board of Edu- 
cation requested the opinion of the 
Attorney-General on the legality of the 
arrangement. This opinion was given 
May 9, 1936, and stated that the ar- 
rangement was not in violation of the 
Constitution and is authorized by the 
code. 


Although the fact is not particularly 
germain to the purpose of this article, 
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educators will be interested in knowing 
that the College of the Pacific has com- 
pletely abandoned freshman and sopho- 
more instruction and is continuing on 
the junior, senior, and graduate class 
levels. Pacific’s program continues to 
provide high-class Liberal Arts, Fine 
Arts, and Teacher Training work, di- 
rected toward the A. B. and M. A. de- 
grees. It is the belief of Pacific leaders 


that concentration in these fields will ' 


be recognized by able students desiring 
high-quality work in the type of en- 
vironment afforded by the small college. 


[= particular advantages of the 
opportunity for complete new or- 
ganization at Stockton were particu- 
larly felt in the administrative branch. 
Many institutions have arrived at the 
size where a functional “break down” 
in administrative responsibility became 
necessary after years of gradual growth 
which brought about many divided 
interests and partial commitments in 
administrative duties. In the develop- 
ment under consideration, the need 
for a complete administrative staff 
was present from the beginning. All 
appointments were made unencum- 
bered by the accretions of gradual 
growth. Consequently, administration 
was worked out in two codrdinate di- 
visions: the Division of Personnel, and 
the Division of Instruction. 

The Division of Personnel is under 
the dean of students. A committee, 
consisting of the dean of students, as- 
sistant to the dean, the registrar, and 
the counselors (when called), deter- 
mines personnel policies. This division 
is responsible for the following areas 
of activity: (a) Admissions; (b) In- 
duction program; (c) Guidance pro- 
gram; (d) Discipline and morale; 
(e) College and intercollegiate relation- 
ships. 


IN developing the guidance program 
the staff decided to utilize extensive 


personnel records as the basis for the 
counseling program. At present the 
following instruments are in general 
use with all students: The American 
Council Cumulative Record Folder, 
The American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination, Modification of the 
American Personal Rating Blank, Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, Wrenn Study 
Habits Inventory, and the Lewerentz- 
Steinmetz Orientation Test. The Bell 
Adjustment Inventory is also fre- 
quently given. Some experimental work 
in scientific aptitude is being carried 
on, using the Stanford Scientific Apti- 
tude Test as the base. The aim of the 
counseling system, paradoxical though 
it may appear, is to fit the college to 
the student, the student to the college, 
and to fit both for life in a changing 
society. 

The Division of Instruction is co- 
ordinate with the Division of Person- 
nel. It is administered by the dean of 
instruction. At present the principal 
is carrying the responsibility. 

The dean of instruction is charged 
with the responsibility of directing the 
academic activities of the college. Some 
of these activities are as follows: 
(a) To supervise and improve the cur- 
riculum; (b) To supervise and im- 
prove classroom instruction; (c) To 
supervise and improve grading ; (d) To 
experiment in and investigate curricu- 
lar and teaching problems; (e) To 
integrate the work of the academic 
division. 

The “new deal” afforded by this new 
start has allowed an unhampered or- 
ganization of the curriculum which 
arranges the traditional academic de- 
partments of knowledge in three com- 
prehensive groups, eliminates some of 
the artificial barriers which have been 
erected between departments, and de- 
velops a sense of curricular wholeness 
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based upon the unity of all fields of 
knowledge in serving the ends of gen- 
eral education. These three divisions 
are Arts and Letters, The Natural Sci- 
ences, and The Social Sciences. The 
various departments are kept for classi- 
fication purposes, but departmental au- 
tonomy is completely eliminated. 


HE Division of Instruction is carry- 

ing on a project in an effort to de- 
velop and evaluate an integrated core 
curriculum for general education. The 
Junior College of the College of the 
Pacific, before it was disbanded, had 
been working on this problem for three 
years. The Stockton Junior College 
then took over the project. Certain 
courses had been developed for a core 
curriculum on the basis of a study 
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of Recent Social Trends." They have 
now gone through preliminary develop- 
ments, and the problems of evaluation 
and integration are now to be under- 
taken. 

Data for evaluation and integration 
purposes are to be collected through 
studies of the vocabulary and princi- 
ples set forth in these courses. Achieve- 
ment based on certain functional edu- 
cational values will be measured in 
relationships. It is the hope of the 
Stockton staff that this study will as- 
sist in achieving an understanding of 
the content of general education and 
an insight into the curricular and guid- 
ance methods essential to its operation. 

1 Recent Social Trends in the United States. 
Report of the President's Research Com- 


mittee on Social Trends. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933. 


Much Flag-Waving Unnecessary 


Secondary education must promote a calm acceptance of democracy as the 
central controlling principle of our society. The word “calm” may be empha- 
sized because the major values of a society are not its most passionate convic- 
tions; they are the ideas which are taken for granted. The undignified flag 
waving in which so many educators indulge is not only unnecessary but un- 


desirable. 


It should be remembered that society exerts many forms of control—social, 
economic, religious, traditional, cultural—to insure the harmonious interaction 
of its members. One of these happens to be a formal political organization. It 
is usually far less successful than other institutions of society in doing what it is 
supposed to do, and it frequently betrays its constituents into wars which are a 


constant menace to the orderly progress of civilization. 


Nevertheless, these 


various forms of government are the object of the most extraordinary enthusi- 
asm on the part of their adherents. Few of these people would contend that 
their manner of greeting one another or of doing business, their national cookery 
or their native architecture, their automobiles or their idea of heredity, were 
produced by God-given inspiration, worth dying for if necessary, to preserve 


their present state. 


Yet they indulge in this irrational conduct for their form of government, 
whatever it may be at the time. It must be evident to them in their saner 
moments that just as society has experimented with innumerable forms of 
government in the past, it will continue to do so if it is ever to evolve one which 
is to be anything like satisfactory. Yet even the most sincere attempt to alter or 
improve the present form of government, no matter what it is, is greeted as an 
act of treason. A similar attitude in the laboratory would result in the execution 
of a scientist if he attempted or even proposed a new experiment.—From I/ssues 
of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, p. 150, 1936. 

















Relation of Class Size to 
Ability Levels 4 By LACEY A. EASTBURN 


HE growth of the size of classes 
in the high school since 1890 has 
been overshadowed only by the growth 


in the total enrollment in secondary ° 


schools, and during the past decade the 
increase in class enrollment has some- 
what nearly paralleled the increase in 
the total enrollment of the school. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers alike have 
been aware of this constant increase 
in class size but have adjusted them- 
selves admirably to the ever increasing 
numbers. They have become so inured 
to large numbers in their classes that 
unless they stop and make a definite 
comparison of the average class enroll- 
ment of today with that of a few years 
ago they are scarcely aware of the 
great increase that has taken place. 
Undoubtedly the decreased income 
for school support brought about by 
the depression has had much to do 
with increasing the number of students 
assigned per class. Superintendents 
and principals throughout the country 
have been under pressure to conduct 
their schools on a greatly restricted 
budget. Since approximately seventy- 
five per cent of the school expenditure 
goes into teachers’ salaries, school ad- 
ministrators have been faced with two 
possibilities: (1) reducing teachers’ 
salaries, and (2) increasing the size 
of classes. In nearly all schools both 
procedures have been put into effect. 


M“x* educational leaders have 
advocated that the schools should 
reduce their expenditures by increasing 
the size of classes. For example: 
Prunty in his presidential address be- 





4 Dr. Eastburn’s dissertation on the 
relative efficiency of instruction in 
large and small classes on different 
ability levels is one of the outstand- 
ing contributions on the subject. 
This report of the experiment being 
carried on at Phoenix, Arizona. 
Union High School forms the basis of 
the present article. 

Dr. Eastburn is at present director 
of research and guidance at Phoenix. 
He also has charge of all curriculum 
work in the school, which, with an 
enrollment of nearly 5,000, is the 
largest high school in the West. He 
has been professor of mathematics 
and also professor of education at 
the State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. He held a teaching 
fellowship in education at Stanford 
while working towards his doctorate 
and has also been an instructor at 
Drury College. 





fore the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1931,' declared himself much opposed 
to effecting the necessary economies 
by means of lowering salaries because 
that procedure would reduce faculty 
standards. He recommended that the 
necessary reduction in school expenses 
be made by increasing the size of 
classes. That the recommendation of 
Prunty was acted upon by a large 
number of schools of the Association 
is shown by the 1934 report of the 
secretary, which shows that the number 





1 Prunty, Merle. “Emergency Economies in 
Educational Administration.” North Central 
Association Quarterly, 6:13-19. June, 1931. 
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of schools of the Association with a 
pupil-teacher ratio in excess of thirty 
increased from 13 in 1930 to 164 in 
1934.? 

The increase in class size cannot be 
charged wholly to the effects of the 
depression. For example, a definite 
program of increasing the size of 
classes was started in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1928. In 1931 the 
total enrollment of the schools had in- 
creased 2,500, but only one additional 
member had been added to the teaching 
staff.* 


HE present writer, interested in 

the problem of the increasing size 
of classes, made an investigation in the 
school with which he is connected. The 
data collected in this investigation re- 
veal that the size of classes had begun 
to increase before the beginning of the 
depression in 1929. The class size of 
greatest frequency in 1925 was 20-24, 
and the average size class was 20. In 
September, 1929, however, these fig- 
ures were 25-29 and 27 for the aver- 
age, while in 1935 they had advanced 
to 35-39 and an average of 32. The 
average size for the ten-year period 
had thus increased 60.6 per cent. 

Many similar reports indicate that 
this is only a fair example of the in- 
crease in class size taking place in our 
larger high schools throughout the 
country. Whether or not classes have 
reached their maximum size it is im- 
possible to say. It is likely that class 
size will continue to increase until the 
capacity of the present classrooms has 
been reached. It would be hard to pre- 
dict what this movement to increase 
class size will have upon the future 
building program in regard to the seat- 
ing capacity of classrooms. In the 





2 Hotz, H. G. “Trends in the Development 
of Secondary Schools.” North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, 8:241-254. October, 1934. 

8 Scott, Z E., and Granrud, J. E. “Pro- 
gram for the Revision of Teachers’ Salaries 
in Springfield.” American School Board Jour- 
nal, 82: 39-40. April, 1931. 
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4 We anticipate a certain amount of 
disagreement by our readers with the 
Point of view expressed in this article. 
Instead of asking some individual to 
answer Dr. Eastburn and argue for 
small classes, we are suggesting that 
anyone interested in supporting or 
attacking these conclusions write us 
a short exposition of his own opinion. 
If enough interest is expressed in the 
subject. we will print extracts from 
these letters in our March issue. 
Contributions for this symposium 
must be in our hands by February 10. 

We welcome all comments, be they 
from college presidents or classroom 
teachers. We are interested in per- 
sonal opinion as well as in observa- 
tion of actual practice or in reports 
based on scientific study of the 
problem. 





Phoenix Union High School the class- 
rooms have been reseated, thus increas- 
ing the seating capacity of the rooms 
from twenty-eight to thirty-five, an 
increase of 25 per cent. 

One conclusion drawn from studies 
on class size is that students of lower 
ability do not do so well in large classes 
as in small ones, while, in general, 
large classes are advantageous to bright 
pupils. Since the students involved 
in these studies have not been segre- 
gated in homogeneous classes, the find- 
ings are valid only for heterogeneous 
groups. Educational writers and ad- 
ministrators, however, seem to have 
drawn the conclusion that since students 
of the lower ability level have been 
somewhat handicapped when placed in 
large heterogeneous classes they would 
be handicapped also in large homogene- 
ous groups. This conclusion, which at 
first thought might seem plausible, is 
not justified by any data yet published. 
We are not privileged to assume that 
students of low ability will react the 
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same in a large class where the pace 
is set and the group discussions are 
dominated by the brighter members as 
they would in a large class composed 
of students of their own ability level. 


FEW cases will suffice to show 
how this conclusion—that students 
of low ability must be taught in small 
classes—has been accepted into our 


educational literature and administra-. 


tive practices. 


Ruch and Stoddard* recommend 
the following size of classes: (1) fast- 
moving sections, forty-five; (2) nor- 
mal or average sections, thirty-five; 
and (3) slow-moving sections, twenty- 
five. They base their argument largely 
upon the equalization of the teaching 
load. Lewis writes: “Obviously the 
same teacher cannot handle as many 
slow pupils as she can handle average 
or fast pupils. At least more teachers 
think that they cannot and there is no 
scientific proof to the contrary.” ° 


Prunty,® superintendent of schools 
at Tulsa, in 1926 said that the policy 
of the Tulsa Central High School is 
to have the average class enrollment 
for the upper level of intelligence at 
thirty-five or forty, the middle group 
thirty, and the lower group twenty- 
five. Billett in his study for the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education 
reports his findings as follows: 

The median number of pupils enrolled in 
slow, average, and fast sections, respectively, 
are 26.7, 32.3, and 34.6. ... Forty-one per 
cent of all slow groups are in class sections 
of twenty-four or fewer pupils. By way of 
contrast, only nineteen per cent of the fast 
group are in class sections of twenty-four or 
fewer pupils. At the other end of the dis- 
tribution it appears that three per cent of the 





4Ruch, G. M., and Stoddard, G. D. Tests 
and Measurements in High School Instruc- 
tion. World Book Company, 1927. p. 31. 

5 Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of the 
a Staff. The Century Company, 1925. 
Pp. . 

6Prunty, Merle. “Organizing High School 
Instruction for Individual Differences.” The 
ienenere Journal and Abstract, 1:252. April, 


slow groups, ten per cent of the average 
groups, and fifteen per cent of the fast groups 
are in class sections of forty or more pupils. 
A definite effort seems to be made to sched- 
ule fewer pupils to the slow sections, and 
more pupils to the fast sections than to the 
average sections.’ 

These citations show rather clearly 
that we have generally accepted into 
our educational philosophy the belief 
that slow students should be taught in 
considerably smaller classes than are 
bright pupils. This philosophy has 
been carried over into practice, with 
the result that a disproportionate part 
of the school budget is being expended 
upon those students who give the least 
promise of returning a large dividend 
to the community for its investment in 
their education. 


ELIEVING that the conclusion, 
“When they are homogeneously 
grouped, slow students must be taught 
in smaller groups than average or 
bright students,” was not justified by 
the data of previous investigations, the 
present author undertook, with the 
cooperation of six teachers in the 
Phoenix Union High School, to prove 
the truth or falsity of this conclusion. 
The techniques, controls, and measures 
employed in this investigation are de- 
scribed in detail in the writer’s doc- 
toral dissertation on file in the Stan- 
ford University Library.® 
The data derived from this study do 
not lend any support to the statement 
that slow students when homogene- 
ously grouped do better in small classes 
than in large ones, either from the 
standpoint of mastery of subject- 
matter as measured by objective tests, 
7 Billett, Roy O. Provisions for Individual 
Differences, Marking and Promotion. U. 8S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. National Sur- 


vey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 
13. pp. 130-131. 

8 Eastburn, Lacy A. The Relative Eff- 
ciency of Instruction in Large and Small 
Classes on Three Ability Levels. Unpublished 
~_—- Dissertation, Stanford University, 
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or in the development of desirable atti- 
tudes as measured by the Hand-Carley 
Student Reaction Form.® In fact the 
data seem to indicate that large classes 
are slightly more beneficial to the slow 
student than to the bright one. This 
difference, however, is not statistically 
significant. 


N this investigation just referred 

to, the teachers’ pupil-period loads 
were not increased over previous years. 
Each teacher taught three regular 
classes and one large one which was 
just double the size of the regular 
classes. The question then arose, 
“Would the results differ if each of 
these teachers taught five large classes 
of fifty-five to sixty pupils instead of 
the regular load of five classes of thirty 
to thirty-five pupils each?” 

The three teachers who had taught 
the large classes in English volunteered 
to teach five large classes. These three 
teachers were supplied with the serv- 
ices of a well-trained stenographer, 
who was a junior college graduate, to 
take care of all clerical duties, mimeo- 
graph tests and study-guides, and score 
all objective tests. Each teacher taught 
five large classes of the same subject 
and of the same ability level as were 
the one large and three small classes 
of the preceding investigation. 

The students in these five large 
classes were paired against the stu- 
dents of the large and small classes 
of the previous study. Pairing was 
made on the bases of intelligence, previ- 
ous knowledge of English, previous 
scholarship record, age, and sex. The 
same course of study, study-guides, 
and objective tests were used. The data 
from the tests were treated according 


to “Student’s” method for measuring 





9 Hand, Harold C., and Carley, Verna A. 
Student Reaction Form. (Privately printed; 


not published for distribution. ) 
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the significance of a difference between 
matched groups.’° 

The results of this study after two 
years have shown that all three teachers 
have improved in their ability to handle 
large classes effectively. The large 
classes, when the teachers were teach- 
ing five of them with adequate steno- 
graphic and clerical assistance, did sig- 
nificantly better the second and third 
years than did the one large class in 
the first year when the teachers were 
teaching only one large and three small 
classes without clerical aid. The re- 
sults give no evidence whatever that 
students of the lower ability level were 
handicapped in any way because of 
their having been taught in large 
classes. 

At the conclusion of the second year 
of the study, the teachers handling the 
classes on the middle and lower ability 
levels expressed an earnest desire to 
continue to handle large classes with 
stenographic and clerical help. The 
teacher handling the large groups on 
the upper ability level was not so en- 
thusiastic but did express a desire to 
continue with the large groups. 

The teachers were in unanimous 
agreement that disciplinary problems 
were not increased by the larger class 
enrollment; in fact they felt that such 
problems were considerably smaller in 
number than formerly. 

The clerical assistance relieved the 
teachers of much of the detail work 
and thus enabled them to find more 
time to give individual attention to 
those students who had fallen behind 
the rest of the class than they had been 
able to do in the normal situation. 


NE remarkable thing about the 
study is that during the three and 
one-half years these large classes have 





10 Ezekiel, Mordecai. “Student’s Method for 
Measuring the Significance of a Difference 
Between Matched Groups.” Journal of Edu- 
= Psychology, 23 :446-450. September, 
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been conducted not one complaint 
against them has been registered with 
the administration by either pupils or 
parents. This fact, together with the 
lack of disciplinary problems, seems to 
substantiate the statement that the stu- 
dents have been happy and contented 
with their work in large classes. This 
is a necessary condition for obtaining 
the best work and for developing de- 
sirable attitudes. 

As a result of the remarkable suc- 
cess of these large classes, the school 
has adopted a definite policy of con- 
tinuing these large groups and of add- 
ing others where large rooms are avail- 
able and as teachers express a desire 
to try their ability in the new situation. 


No distinction is made in the size 
of classes on the different ability levels. 
Classes on the lower ability level are 
made the same size as those on the 
upper ability level. It goes without say- 
ing that these slower groups require 
a different type of personality in a 
teacher than do the groups on the other 
levels. When the teacher is well ad- 
justed to large groups and is content 
to work with students of the ability 
level to which she is assigned it seems 
that very little, if any, more effort is 
required to handle the groups on one 
level than another. 

It seems quite likely that those who 
argue for smaller classes on the lower 
ability level have been basing their 
arguments on one or both of the 
following assumptions: (1) Since stu- 
dents of the upper ability level are able, 
without much special assistance, to ac- 
cumulate a sufficient amount of infor- 
mation to make a passing grade, they 
can thus be handled in larger classes; 
(2) The subject-matter of the course 
of study, which in general has been 
selected for the students of the upper 
ability levels, should be mastered by 
the slower students even though ad- 
ditional assistance is required. 


If further investigations and prac- 
tice continue to bear out the findings 
reported here—that lower ability stu- 
dents can be handled in large classes 
as effectively as the upper ability stu- 
dents—then (1) those students who 
give promise of a greater return on the 
investment in their education may be 
made the recipients of their just share 
of the school expenditures; (2) the 
school budget may be reduced due to 
increasing the size of classes on the 
lower ability level, or, what is better, 
the saving made by increase in class 
size may be added to the guidance 
budget to increase the effectiveness of 
this important though often neglected 
phase of the educational program, a 
phase which might possibly be impaired 
because of a decreased teacher-pupil 
ratio. 


HE evidence presented here indi- 

cates that at least some teachers 
can handle large homogeneous classes 
as efficiently as small ones, both from 
the standpoint of information taught 
and of desirable attitudes developed. 
It then becomes the responsibility of 
the school administrator to find out 
which of his teachers can handle large 
classes effectively and in what subjects 
and on what ability levels. 

The teaching load of such teachers 
could be relieved by assigning cadet 
teachers as assistants to take care of 
all clerical work as well as assisting 
in giving individual help to those stu- 
dents who, for one cause of another, 
fall behind the class. These cadets 
could be assigned to fill vacancies on 
the faculty as they occur. Probably no 
better training could be provided the 
future members of the teaching pro- 
fession than to serve as such assistants 
to those master teachers selected for 
the large classes. 





Related Technical Science in 
Vocational Schools 4:5; sm savace 


HIS is a report of an investigation 

to discover the prevalent method 
or methods of teaching related techni- 
cal science in the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional schools of the United States. 
The findings here presented were se- 
cured from a questionnaire sent to 
1,000 vocational schools throughout the 
country. 

It must be admitted that the con- 
ditions which prompted the author to 
make this investigation have long been 
recognized by leading vocational edu- 
cators. Arthur F. Payne was one of 
the earliest to summarize them: 

The least successful work is that of the 
related subjects. It is a new type of work 
with few precedents and fewer textbooks and 
organized courses. The great weakness has 
been in the teachers. . . . In fact, the failure 
of the related subject teaching has been so 
complete that the question of whether or not 
it would not be better to do all the related 
subject teaching in the shops at the time the 
problem or project calls for it is being seri- 
ously discussed by leaders in the field.? 

Further recognition of the related 
problem has been given by Homer J. 
Smith, professor of industrial edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota: 

A chief cause of our continuing embarrass- 
ment in dealing with the related elements is 
that we have never accorded this field its 
rightful place in the scheme of things. We 
have thought of it and dealt with it as sec- 
ondary; we have dubbed it “related.” Is it 
not more important in this day than manipu- 
lation of tools and machines and materials? 


Are not employers more dependent upon us 
for help of this kind?? 





1 Payne, Arthur F. Administration of Vo- 
cational Education. McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1924. p. 169. 

2 Smith, Homer J. “Major Problems in Re- 
lated Instruction.” Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, 19: 407. November, 1930. 
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€ In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Savage, instructor in related science 
in the San Jose Technical High 
School, reports the survey which he 
made of the related science field. 

Mr. Savage's questionnaire study 
showed him that there is a great de- 
mand for textbooks on the part of 
teachers of related technical science. 
Mr. Savage accordingly has started 
a series of ten books, each to be 
devoted to a different trade. The first 
two of the series are now practically 
ready for publication. 





Let us summarize briefly the findings 
of the study and then suggest a few 
conclusions : 

1. Textbooks furnish the greatest 
amount of related technical material. 
Shop situations are the second source, 
and outlines form the third. 

2. An approximately even division 
exists between teachers who do and 
who do not make a distinction be- 
tween trade technical and trade related 
material. 

3. The majority of schools do not 
have a course solely devoted to related 
technical subjects. 

4. The majority of schools teach the 
related technical material in the shop 
at the time the teaching problem arises. 

5. The three types of procedures 
generally followed by teachers, in order 
of their popularity, are demonstrations, 
lectures, and laboratory experiments. 

6. When the laboratory experiment 
method of teaching is used, in the ma- 
jority of cases students perform the 
experiments. 
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7. Only a comparatively few schools 
extend free testing service to the in- 
dustries of their community. 

8. The majority of the schools do 
not use cooperative advisory commit- 
tees from industry to examine the re- 
lated technical courses of study. 


9. The majority of schools do not 
follow up students working in the in- 
dustries to determine whether the re- 
lated technical material is functioning. 

10. The textbooks used by the vari- 
ous instructors indicate a distinct lack 
of related technical source material for 
the respective trades. 

11. The majority of teachers would 
use a new laboratory manual of com- 
plete scientific practical experiments 
which pertain directly to their trade 
if such were available. The general 
feeling seems to be that teaching mate- 
rial used for the related technical in- 
struction is diverse, unorganized, and 
inadequate. 


HE above findings of this investi- 

gation verify the assumption that 
there is a great diversity in the manner 
of teaching related technical material. 
Approximately one-third of the schools 
studied have scientific laboratories and 
allow a particular time for the instruc- 
tion of the related technical material. 
Two-thirds of the schools teach the 
related technical material in the shop 
at the time the teaching problem arises. 


According to the present author’s 
personal opinion, the most desirable 
method of teaching related technical 
material is by scientific experimenta- 
tion. Results of this study, however, 
show that the most used method of 
teaching this material is by demon- 
stration. 

Books being used by the various in- 
structors indicate a distinct lack of 
related source material for the respec- 
tive trades. Textbooks, nevertheless, 
are relied on for the greatest amount 
of related technical material. The great 
store of source material available from 
the industries is practically neglected. 
The universal desire of the teachers 
for a new practical text indicates their 
inability to build up material from in- 
dustries in the related technical fields. 

In but comparatively few schools are 
advisory committees from the indus- 
tries used to check with the schools in 
matters of courses of study and teach- 
ing material. Free testing service is 
granted the industries by a very minor 
per cent of the schools having labora- 
tories. The majority of schools do not 
“follow up” their graduates after they 
have joined the industrial world to see 
if the related material is functioning. 

Our final conclusion must be that 
there is a great need in the related 
technical field for uniformity of teach- 
ing methods, for organization of teach- 
ing material, and for codperation with 
industry. 


How Much Education? 


The public secondary school is faced, as it has never been faced before, with 
the need to establish a clear-cut and defensible policy as to the amount of school- 
ing which it will offer to any individual boy or girl. Automatic elimination 
within the secondary-school period has been suddenly reduced, and is perhaps 
in process of being almost entirely wiped out, by events quite beyond the school’s 
control. In consequence, the secondary school finds itself at the beginning of 
a period in which it can do more for some of its pupils than it has ever been 
able previously, but in which the unsolved problem of what to do with and 
for certain types of boys and girls is likely to press upon it with increasing 
intensity—From /ssues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, 


p. 91, 1936. 








ING FOOTBALL has put aside 

his crown for the present hour. 
Allegiance of his myriad subjects has 
been foresworn. His heroic puppets 
are no longer headliners of the daily 
press ; quiet and peace are restored on 
all fronts. May we, then, in the calm 
following a fever and without offense, 
go back to the columns of our sporting 
pages and read again what is written 
there. But may we read this time with 
a new perspective. We have been 
thinking of the strategy of coaches and 
of quarterbacks, of marches to victory 
and glorious campaigns, of individual 
and collective heroes. Will you, with 
me, look again at the sporting page of 
your favorite daily newspaper and read 
with a new perspective what is written 
there? 


Will you, for the moment, forget 
with me the football fever-ridden glory 
of Alma Mater, the demand for gold 
in the treasury of the graduate man- 
ager, the urge for ever increasing num- 
bers in the student body, all of the 
forces that inoculate us with that 
propagandized patriotism of victory at 
any cost? Will you, for a moment, 
look critically with me at the insatiable 
urge of the high-school coach for pub- 
licity, at the unreasoning aping of the 
college athletic program by the high 
schools, at the news creating power of 
the daily press, at the paralyzing grip 
of community pride, and at the stifling 
grasp of the advertising mania? 


Let us forget, I suggest, all of the 
things that throttle our reason and mold 
our.thinking to the dictated level, and 
let us think of these puppets as school 
boys, as boys who have a mother and 
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The Allegiance We Pay to 
King Football 


q By GROVER A. GATES 





4 Here is.one of the most interesting 
articles of the year. written about 
something of vital concern to all 
school people and handled in such a 
lively fashion that few people will 
put down their books until they have 
finished reading it. 

The facts and figures used in the 
article are based on newspaper re- 
ports of the 1935 season—the present 
season is still too much in our blood, 
as the author would say, for us to 
consider it: and then, too, there has 
not yet been time for an analysis of 
the 1936 football toll. We do know, 
incidentally, that there have been 
more than 35 fatalities on the gridiron 
in 1936. The italics used throughout 
the article are the author's own. 

Mr. Gates is director of Camp 
Trinity, a vacation camp for boys in 
the Trinity National Forest, Califor- 
nia. He is president of the central 
section of the California Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 





a father, a home, feelings, emotions, 
economic problems, ambitions, future 
careers, and health problems. In other 
words, let us think of these boys as 
average boys from average American 
homes with average mental, moral, and 
spiritual endowment, who are in our 
schools to be trained to contribute to 
and enjoy the life more abundant. Let 
us not think of them as knights errant 
engaged in a holy cause. 


W JITH your pulse normal, with 
the fever gone, with your ad- 


renals on a peace-time schedule, come 
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with me and let us take inventory of 
King Football’s season. Not an in- 
ventory of the teams undefeated, but 
an inventory of the boys defeated. Go 
back to the sports page of your daily 
paper and read with open mind. Here 
is a sample of what I find recorded in 
my daily paper, the Fresno Bee of 
Fresno, California. 

San Francisco, Dec. 13.—Charles Miller, 
14, San Francisco, died last night in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital from injuries received in a 
Golden Gate Park football game in October. 

Donald Hartman, 14, Cupertino, was re- 
ported recovering at Stanford Hospital from 
an infection which developed from an injury 
to his knee in a football game. He has had 
35 blood transfusions since the accident in 
September. 

This death and the recovery are cited 
for one reason only. Note the time 
that has elapsed since the injury. Octo- 
ber to December 13, and September to 
December 13, respectively, and the re- 
covery is not yet complete. 

The 1935 season produced thirty 
deaths for three months of “play.” 
But football, like war, does not record 
its havoc in the death list; its true 
record is to be found in the crippled 
and disabled totals, the service list that 
is not compiled until the end of time. 
The school-boy death rate, incidentally, 
showed an increase in 1935 of 34 per 
cent over that of 1931. 

I have a feeling that news reports 
of football casualties are much like re- 
ports of successful operations—if the 
player gets off the field alive, football 
was not the cause of his death, al- 
though the injury that caused his death 
may be football connected. 


OW let us turn to our sport page 
and run through a few stories of 
the 1934 football season. 


Stanford University, Nov. 25.—Bearing a 
broken jaw, a dislocated knee, and a possibly 
fractured hand as marks of his outstanding 
play in Saturday’s California-Stanford foot- 
ball game, James (Monk) Moscrip, Cardinal 
end, was in Palo Alto Hospital today. 


The physician was to place the football 
player under an anesthetic today and attempt 
to remedy the dislocation. He tapped the 
knee yesterday and removed a quantity of 
fluid which was causing Moscrip consider- 
able pain. 

Carl Schott, who replaced Moscrip when 
he was injured, also suffered a jaw injury 
and Bob Clark, Stanford guard, suffered two 
broken ribs. 

Officials of the two universities, declaring 
the game was one of the cleanest of the year, 
emphasized that the injuries were not the 
result of unduly rough or unfair tactics. 


What would happen if they should 
get rough? The eleven injuries re- 
ported for the Oregon State-Wash- 
ington State game of 1934 are perhaps 
an answer. An afternoon of recreation 
for these boys. 

It is interesting to follow this case 
of the “Monk” and to visualize how 
this program is going to add to his 
health and physical well-being years 
hence. 

Moscrip has been forced out of pre-game 


practice sessions for nearly their entire dura- 
tion with a severe knee injury and a broken 
jaw. 

He shopped around yesterday for a guard 
to protect his jaw, and now the important 
question is whether his leg will stand the 
strain of sufficient workouts to permit him to 
play against the Mustangs. 

Dr. Fritz Roth, squad physician, revealed 
Moscrip had lost 10 pounds through inability 
to eat solid food. His jaw was broken in the 
Stanford-California game and was braced 
and wired, restricting him to a liquid diet. 

Indications were that Coach Tiny Thorn- 
hill would start the all-American player, 
nevertheless, permitting him to remain in the 
game as long as seems advisable. 


Yes, they make braces and pads to 
order to protect broken bones and 
wounded muscles so these boys can 
give their all to the cause. But tell me, 
how long is it “advisable” to play a 
boy with a broken jaw and a dislocated 
knee in a game like football. 

Eddie Dittenbir, the slashing fullback, is 
working out with the squad and it is very 
probable he will play next Thursday. A spe- 


cial brace for his fractured breast bone has 
been made and the doctors say he can play. 
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Would sound medical practice or 
health education permit a boy with a 
broken breast bone to play a game like 
football? He did play. 

I have it direct from Leo Harris, head 
man of the Fresno State College football 
aggregation, that Eddie Dittenbir’s injury 
last week was not a “phony” as some of the 
lads and lassies might have suspected after 
he turned in a brilliant game of football 
against Cal Tech after it was reported that 
he would not see action until possibly the 
College of the Pacific contest this week-end. 


This to make it clear that the news- 
paper reports of injuries are not exag- 
gerated or phony. Ed. W. Orman, 
sports editor of the Fresno Bee, speak- 
ing in his “Sports Talk” special 
column. 

An epidemic of leg injuries has handi- 
capped workouts among Fresno State’s Bull- 
dogs. 

Quarterback Johnny Hawkins was the 
first one affected, the Bakersfield lad getting 
his injury in the early part of the game with 
the California Aggies last Saturday. He was 
joined on the casualty list later this week by 
Walt Byrd, left halfback; Ernie Jorgensen, 
star tackle, and Bill Krum, guard. The doc- 
tors say all will be able to play against 
S. F. U., but they may not be in the best of 
shape the entire game. 


Epidemic! Possibly medical science 
will discover a new serum. Or is it too 
much to hope that sound educational 
practice will find another pastime than 
football ? 


His hip injury found to be caused by a 
nerve pressure, Eddie Dittenbir, star half- 
back of the Fresno State College varsity, has 
rejoined the squad and may possibly play 
against Pacific here November 2. 

Haynes and Kellner, guards, Jensen, cen- 
ter, and Reid, end, will not make the jaunt, 
due to leg injuries. 

Haslan, a star from Torrance High, has a 
wrecked knee that has put him on the shelf. 


Here is a masterpiece from the pen 
of a sport columnist : 


I saw a touching display of real sportsman- 
ship. and genuine spirit of the game of foot- 
ball the other night at the college stadium 
at the finish of the Fresno State College 
varsity-freshman scrimmage. 
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It was the last play of the scrimmage, and 
as the players scampered for the dressing 
room, one player, a freshman, was dragged 
to his feet, injured, and it was obvious the 
injury was not minor. Coaches gathered 
around and began examining his leg. They 
thought it was broken. As the examination 
was being made, the varsity player who had 
blocked the freshman and caused the injury 
trotted back and inquired if the leg was 
broken and then apologized to the frosh for 
causing the accident. 

Writhing in pain on the ground, the fresh- 
man replied, “That’s O. K. It’s all in the 
game. It certainly was a swell block.” 

Later it was discovered the freshman re- 
ceived a broken leg right above the ankle. 


A good example of a newspaper cita- 
tion for heroic service. Comparable to 
a wartime Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Helps to keep the boys from 
complaining about the lesser bumps 
that daily occur. 


O much for two schools of “higher 
education.” How about our second- 
ary schools? Here is the first report: 
Sickness and injuries threaten to jockey 
the lineups considerably for the annual Fresno 
High School-Fresno Tech clash in football 
at the college stadium tomorrow night. 

Holmes received a broken nose in the 
Fresno game. Eddie James may start for 
Keith Matthews at center. Matthews injured 
his hip but may be okeh for tomorrow. 
Lewis is still nursing cracked ribs from the 
Edison Tech game, and Berry received a 
badly cut lip in the Selma contest. Lewis 
will be x-rayed today to determine the con- 
dition of his injury. Chuck Henry, full, had 
a pulled ankle muscle, but this will not keep 
him out of the game. Al Raymond and Bob 
Palmer are doubtful starters. The latter, 
with an injured hip, is certain not to start 
the game. Waddel has been out of practice 
with a groin injury. 

Just a selection of broken bones, in- 
jured legs, and wrecked knees, cited to 
interest the cash customers and to keep 
the boys heroic-minded so they will 
take it and like it. 

The following is a report of one 
short period of activity in the Health 
and Physical Education Departments 
of the secondary schools of Fresno. 
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Yank is not expected to play again this 
year because of injured ligaments in his knee. 
Aubrey Berry of Fresno Tech and Jack 
Worsham of Roosevelt will be unable to 
play. Injuries have especially been rampant 
on the Roosevel: squad this season. Herman 
McNeely and Charles Lehl, ends, are out 
for the season, as is Ray Green, halfback. 
Another ankle injury, to Toby Lawless, left 
halfback, may seriously hamper the War- 
riors. Poor quarterback judgment plus loss 
of Frank (Red) Finley, star halfback, with 


a shoulder injury early in the game, lost. 


Roosevelt . . . Winfield (Jack) Ebey on the 
crippled list with an infected leg. Tackles 
were absent by the wholesale. Bonsignore, 
Irola, and Stafford were not expected to be 
on hand today. The first mentioned was 
absent yesterday for reasons unknown to 
Trombetta. The latter two received sprained 
wrists in practice. They were both taped 
up, however, and the two men should be in 
fair condition for Friday’s game. 


Keep in mind that these are the re- 
ported injuries affecting “regulars” 
only. All the more or less severe “bone 
and muscle” bruises, lesions, and 
breaks that occur to the second strings 
are not reported. They do not interest 
the cash customers. 


Here is another story: 


A few injuries are bothering the varsity. 
Toby Lawless, half, has a minor foot sprain. 
Don Coover and John Irola, substitute line- 
men, are out with minor injuries. 


Coover had a broken leg. I take it 
a broken neck would be a major injury. 


It was shortly afterwards that Tech punted 
and Berry was badly hurt. Francis Lewis, 
playing with a banged-up rib, was carried off 
the field after the same play. His rib was 
not believed to have received further injury. 
Aubrey Berry, Fresno Tech star tackle, was 
carried off the field in the last quarter with 
a broken arm following a Fresno Tech punt. 


Get that phrase, “playing with a 
banged-up rib.” 

Doctor’s releases meant the difference be- 
tween staying home and going on the Lodi 
trip today for Fresno’s two injured centers, 
Winfield Ebey and Don Coover. Ebey was 
believed definitely out, but has recovered to 
the extent where he wants to make the trip. 
Coach Julius Trombetta would like to use 
him, too, but will not let his first string 
center make the trip unless his infected leg 


is declared cured. Ebey has spent most of 
the week in bed. Coover was seeking a doc- 
tor’s permission to make the trip after the 
doctor told him he had better stay off his 
injured ankle for a few days. Coover was 
reserve center until he was injured a few 
weeks ago. 

Could a boy be in physical condition 
to play football after spending a week 
in bed fighting an infection? Ask your 
doctor. Coover’s injured ankle was a 
broken leg. 

Baggy Bagdasarian, lineman on the third 
string, received a badly jolted knee while 
carrying the ball through Lawton. Ordi- 
narily the harm done would be confined to 
painful effects on Bagdasarian, However, in 
this instance, Trombetta had been grooming 
Bagdasarian to do placekicking against the 
Drillers if touchdown plays did not produce 
results, or after touchdowns were made. 
Bagdasarian may be able to play, but his 
condition was still somewhat problematic. 

It is of little consequence that Baggy 
may have an injury that will cripple 
him for life. It is too bad though that 
he will be unable to kick a bit of pig 
skin between two posts on a Saturday 
afternoon to the glory of his coach, 
school, team, and community ! 

Economic problems were mentioned 
elsewhere in this paper. It would be 
interesting to get a total medical cost 
for the families reaping this injury 
harvest. And what about a measure of 
the injuries not properly treated be- 
cause of lack of family funds? It 
would seem that the least football could 
do would be to pay for the medical care 
of those injured in its service. 


UST to indicate I did not deliber- 

ately pick a bad season, here is one 
clipping from the 1934 season. Brick 
Morse of the San Francisco Chronicle 
is speaking. 

But it was an ill-fated bunch, those fellows 
of the ’35 class. They have caused Bill 
Ingram most of his worries. 

Meek, Bergstrom, Kerhulas, Olson, and 
Christie, all received injuries which either 
put them out entirely or have seriously handi- 
capped their play. 
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The great ’35 class is wrecked. Boone is 
still in there. So is Moeller, who has been 
much handicapped by injuries. 

This clipping from the Chronicle 
traces the careers of fifteen boys who 
started four years earlier as freshmen 
at U. C. In their senior year the score 
is recorded. Six of the 15, or 40 
per cent, “received injuries which either 
put them out entirely or have seriously 
handicapped their play.” Quite a rec- 
ord for any industry! Interesting re- 
sults coming from three years of par- 
ticipation in a university health and 
physical education program. 


UPPOSE these players were indus- 

trial or professional workers such as 
butchers, mechanics, lawyers, or even 
teachers. Now let us read these sport 
stories as though written of the work 
of one of these groups. We will then 
be reading of an industry which oper- 
ates about three hours a day, six days 
a week, for a bit less than three months 
in the year. An industry that has a 
highly skilled and carefully selected 
group of men who are physically, care- 
fully, and skillfully trained to their 
task. In this industry we have the fol- 
lowing list of casualties as included in 
the clippings we have reported: 


I I cence neaepeciteokesnncanonianhanomnsnnes 1 
ER aerate eee ae ree 3 
EEE ee ee nen Tene 3 
a as eh So 1 
I ac aa 2 
NEE oe eee oe eee os 
a acca Ganecnclghiccnncvabenconseonibe 8 
EER Caesarea 1 
I a 1 
ENE eT 1 
EERE aes eRe 2 
SE ee ce a eee ae 1 
gS EET TOLL eT TT 1 
I I os scscatinaes ates tetaas Snr 1 
EE l 
EE Ee ene 1 
SS EE ee eee 11 
I ee cen Ee 1 
SOMIN UNDI Yass aicssicesecesecsonsencesnem isechaalaon 1 
Injuries, nature not specified........................ 13 
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And six out of 15 men who have “re- 
ceived injuries which either put them out 
entirely or have seriously handicapped” 
their work. 

Our figures come from four high 
schools and four colleges, eight schools 
in all. If we allow 30 players to the 
team on these schools, we have 240 
boys engaged in this industry. Our 
injuries total 56. A little figuring will 
reveal that 23.3 per cent of these boys 
are more or less seriously injured in 
this seasonal industry. Would we toler- 
ate it if our butchers, mechanics, law- 
yers, or teachers were exposed to this 
percentage hazard? Yet this record 
comes from the department of our 
public schools charged with the safety, 
health, and physical fitness program of 
our boys in school, and we not only 
tolerate it, but support it. 


ECENTLY I sat through a confer- 
ence of local physical education 
teachers at which a college football 
coach and a school doctor gave a report 
of happenings at the Western Confer- 
ence on Student Health recently held in 
Los Angeles. We learned that mercuro- 
chrome is now considered ineffective 
as an antiseptic. Other than that the 
two-hour discussion centered about the 
consideration of severe muscle and 
bone injuries caused in football and 
about methods of treating and protect- 
ing them “so that the player can return 
to competition as soon as possible.” 
The relative effectiveness of various 
kinds of knee braces, shoulder braces, 
big muscle guards, and treatments of 
charleyhorses was discussed in detail. 
The advantage of binding the arm to 
the body so that it would have a limited 
use in the event of shoulder dislocation 
and the merit of shifting backfield men 
under this treatment for shoulder dis- 
location to line “play” were explained. 
May I say again that this was a report 
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of the Western Conference on Student 
Health. And the physical education 
teachers who were receiving it were 
satisfied that it was a good report. The 
group was meeting under the banner 
of a “Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Association.” 


ERE is an enlightening conver- 
sation which took place while I 


visited in a local gymnasium during’ 


dressing time for football practice this 
last season. I met three boys who had 
formerly been my pupils in junior high 
school. One I greeted thus: 

“Hello, Tom, how come you are not 
getting into that football suit?” 

His reply was, “I haven’t been in a 
suit for some time. Early in the season 
my knee was knocked out in scrim- 
mage ; it won’t hold up. I had to quit.” 

I next greeted an outstanding half- 
back, a close friend of mine, although 
I had not talked with him all fall. 
I followed the usual greeting and hand- 
shake with the question, “How are 
you, Dick?” 

His answer was meat for thought, 
“T’m an old man, Mr. Gates.” 


“What do you mean, you’re an old 
man?” I queried. 

“My legs are gone; they won’t work 
for me. And my ankles, too. They 
are weakened and give me pain right 
now at every step.” 

This boy is 18 years of age and is 
just finishing a three-year course in 
health and physical education. He is 
one of the few four-letter men in inter- 
scholastic sports in his school. 

In the dressing room I found the 
coach wrapping some boy’s ankles, and 
there I came upon Bill putting on his 
football togs. In my greeting I com- 
mented that I had understood he was 
out of football for the season. 

This is the first day I have had a 
suit on since I was hurt,” answered 


Bill. 


“What happened?” I queried. 

“Oh, I broke the large bone in my 
leg, right here just above the ankle.” 

This is reported as a minor injury in 
a preceding clipping. Three boys giv- 
ing me the results of their schooling in 
the physical education and health de- 
partment of a high school. 


HIS is in no sense an indictment of 
any one school system. It happens I 
live in Fresno; my information comes, 
with one exception, from our daily 
paper, the Fresno Bee, and from con- 
versations with local boys. Take up 
your favorite paper, make clippings as 
I have done, and decide for yourself 
where your schools stand in relation 
to this toll of football injuries. This 
is an interpretation of news items as 
I have found them in my daily paper. 
It is not an exhaustive research or 
scientific exposition of this matter of 
interscholastic football. It is, rather, 
the confession of a growing under- 
standing of the game by one who has 
played it, coached it, and observed it 
grow from a player recreation game 
to a spectator entertainment industry, 
from a possibly desirable school-con- 
trolled function to a commercial busi- 
ness no longer related to the good of 
the boys who participate in the games. 
It is an exposition of my conviction 
that, as a school society, we have out- 
grown this thing called football as it 
is at present exploited and that for it 
should be substituted, at least in our 
secondary schools, games of recreation 
with an opportunity for broader par- 
ticipation and with a record of less 
devastating physical injury. 

And now I doubt not that the pulse 
is no longer normal, that the fever has 
returned, and that again the adrenals 
are working on a wartime basis. But 
peace be with you; get the files of your 
daily paper and read the record of your 
own schools and the boys they serve. 














What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Alameda High Boasts 100 Per 
Cent Membership.—The latest re- 
port on a school in which each teacher 
has become a member of the California 
Society of Secondary Education comes 
from Alameda High School. Accord- 
ing to Principal George C. Thompson, 
the Alameda faculty has followed this 
practice of 100 per cent membership 
since the society was first organized. 
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“Office of Relations with Schools” 
Established at the University of Cali- 
fornia.—President Robert G. Sproul 
has announced that Professor Clarence 
Paschall submitted his resignation as 
Examiner of Schools of the University 
of California, as of November 15, 
1936. 


To succeed to the work which Pro- 
fessor Paschall has been carrying on 
so faithfully and so long, and to as- 
sume other activities of concern to the 
University and to the schools of the 
state, the Office of Relations with 
Schools has been created, with Pro- 
fessor Hiram W. Edwards as Director 
and Professor L. A. Williams as As- 
sociate Director. 

These two officials will codperate 
in the important questions of relations 
between the University and the sec- 
ondary schools of the state. 

Editor's Note: Someone from the 
University will write for the Febru- 
ary number of the JouRNAL, setting 
fotth the significant implications of the 


above epoch-making announcement.— 
me A 
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New Junior College Reports En- 
rollment.—Principal Lawrence Grif- 
fen reports a total enrollment of sixty 
students for the San Luis Obispo 
Junior College opened last September. 
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Enrollment at L. A. J. C. Is Cos- 
mopolitan.—Not only is Los Angeles 
Junior College the largest junior col- 
lege in the world, but it can also claim 
to be one of the most cosmopolitan. 

Present registration figures, accord- 
ing to Adam Diehl, registrar, list stu- 
dents from thirty-two states and from 
thirty-two California counties. Fifty- 
six L. A. J. C. students were born in 
Europe, twenty-six in Asia, twelve in 
the Philippines, and two in South 
America. 

The school enrolls 4,294 students 
belonging to the white race, 166 from 
the yellow race, 128 negroes, nineteen 
from the brown race, and two belong- 
ing to the red race. 
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California Schools to Be Visited. 
Nine schools in California will be 
visited during January and February 
in connection with the Codperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Announcement of the study was made 
in the November issue of the JouRNAL. 
The California schools are Sacramento 
Senior High School; St. Ignatius High 
School, San Francisco ; Portola Junior- 
Senior High School ; Grass Valley High 
School; Coalinga Union High School; 
Carpinteria Union High School; Mon- 
rovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, 
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Monrovia; Webb School of California, 
Claremont ; and Escondido Union High 
School. 

Professor F. L. Stetson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and Mr. J. E. 
Worthington, principal of the Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, High School, will be 
joined on their visits to the schools 
by Dr. William M. Proctor of Stan- 
ford and by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass 
and other members of the State De- 
partment of Education. 
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Long Periods Popular in Cali- 
fornia High Schools.—From replies 
received by the Division of Secondary 
Education of the State Department 
of Education from 105 junior high 
schools and 267 senior, four-year, and 
junior-senior high schools, it appears 
that the last few years have witnessed 
rapid substitution of a period of ap- 
proximately an hour for the conven- 
tional forty- to fifty-minute class 
period. 

In three junior high schools and in 
thirteen of the other high schools the 
present periods will be lengthened; in 
only one junior high school and one of 
the other high schools will the present 
periods be shortened. 

The period ranging from fifty-one to 
fifty-five minutes in length is the favor- 
ite. Apparently the smaller four-year 
high schools favor slightly the forty- 
or forty-five-minute period. Several of 
the schools in both groups have periods 
of varying lengths. 

The following table indicates the 
present situation : 

Junior High Other High 


Length of Period Schools Schools 
39 = minutes.......... ....... 4 aa 
40 = minutes.................. 5 36 
41-45 minutes.................. 7 42 
46-50 minutes.................. 29 45 
51-55 minutes.................. 50 127 
56-60 minutes.................. 10 115 
61-65 minutes... 2 

105 367 


In all the high schools six or seven 
periods per day are usually found. Of 
the junior high schools, 90 per cent 
have six or seven periods ; 80 per cent 
have periods of fifty or more minutes. 
The general practice is to set aside time 
in the class period for study. This is 
to be expected if classes operate with 
fifty-minute periods; the practice is 
also found, however, with the shorter 


‘periods. In only twelve of the junior 


high schools and in fifty-one of the 
other high schools is no class time used 
for supervised study. 

Thirty-five per cent of the junior 
high schools require no home study, 
and an additional 40 per cent make out- 
side assignments beginning with the 
ninth grade. In only a few of the other 
high schools are pupils expected to do 
all their work at school. In a third the 
amount of time varies, and no figure is 
definitely expressed. Most schools 
which specify the amount of home 
study expected ask an hour. The 
number demanding an hour and a half, 
or upwards, is balanced by those ex- 
pecting from a half-hour to an hour of 
outside preparation. 
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A School Project at Linden Union 
High.—Exceptionally successful as 
a school project was the operetta con- 
ducted last year in the Linden Union 
High School, concerning which Prin- 
cipal Robert E. Reed writes: 


“The plot was worked out by a com- 
mittee of six students and the glee club 
director in a series of evening meet- 
ings. Two teachers and several stu- 
dents collaborated in choosing suitable 
music from a large amount sent on 
approval from a music house. Then 
the details of the play were worked 
out by the glee club director and stu- 
dents, with the help of the English 
Department. 


“The completed script was mimeo- 
graphed by the Commercial Depart- 
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ment. The scenery was designed and 
painted by the Art Department and 
was built and installed by the Shop 
Department. Costumes were made by 
the Sewing Department; programs 
were painted by the Art Department 
after being mimeographed in the 
school. The orchestra director orches- 
trated all the ensemble numbers to fit 
the talent of his limited orchestra ; the 
physical education instructors worked 
up several dance numbers; the vice- 
principal was in charge of advertising 
and ticket sales; and the Science De- 
partment worked with the school jani- 
tor to handle special wiring and flood 
lights. 

“The production had to be given 
twice to accommodate the crowd, while 
the financial returns were the largest 
we have ever had. The spirit of co- 
operation by students and _ teachers 
alike was perfect. Every faculty mem- 
ber and well over 50 per cent of the 
student body had some part in the 
production. We are beginning work 
on another operetta, with plans to 
do a few original musical numbers— 
two solos and one glee club number, 
possibly. ae 

Program of the Bay Teachers of 
Mathematics.—For more than a year 
the Bay Section of the Mathematics 
Teachers’ Association has been con- 
sidering the place of mathematics in 
the developing secondary-school cur- 
riculum. The members are also inter- 
ested in mathematics as a prepara- 
tory subject, not only for liberal-arts 
courses which require a minimum of 
mathematical thinking, but also for 
engineering and other courses making 
heavy demands upon mathematics. 
Plans call for a seminar for teachers, 
to be given by the University of Cali- 
fornia, in which opportunities will be 
offered to exchange ideas on content 
and methods, to consider the place of 
mathematics in present society, and to 
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secure practical mathematical problems 
from the many fields which employ 
mathematics. f 

Rainey to Attend Secondary-School 
Principals’ Conference.—Through 
the efforts of Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of the Federation of Junior 
Colleges, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, di- 
rector of the American Youth Com- 
mission, has been secured for the pro- 
gram of the conference of California 
secondary-school principals which will 
be held in the spring. Dr. Rainey will 
address a general session and will 
speak at the junior college section 
meetings. . oe 

Homerooms at Grant Union High. 
In some schools the homeroom has 
been discontinued, in others it is merely 
a place where students check their 
books and listen to announcements, and 
in others it is contributing to the 
guidance program. In the Grant Union 
High School, North Sacramento, 
writes Principal William Rutherford, 
there is, at the beginning of each day, 
a registration-homeroom for all class 
activities and other extra-curricular 
work. In these homerooms a compre- 
hensive plan of programs is followed 
by each teacher throughout the four 
years of the student’s career. 

“The homeroom teachers are also 
responsible to the administration for 
youth problems that may arise from 
time to time. Each teacher follows his 
group through the entire high school 
course. We are now making an at- 
tempt to arrange our homerooms so 
that they will be composed of boys only 
and of girls only, which will aid us in 
the problems of teaching hygiene. We 
have contacted our elementary schools 
in our district, and we now receive all 
possible confidential information re- 
garding entering freshmen, which is a 
great help to our homeroom teachers 
in their guidance programs.” 
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PERSKY Adventures in Sport 


A new collection of stories that are up-to-date and varied, 
each telling a fast-moving story of an adventure in the 
field of sport. Interesting, easy reading material especially 
adapted for use with slow readers in the early years of 
high school. Send for circular No. 537. 


COOPER-FALLON Essays Then and Now 


Delightful and new, this collection of essays introduces 
high school students to some of the most famous examples 
of the essayist's art. Among the authors we find G. K. 
Chesterton, Leacock, Christopher Morley, W. H. Hudson, 
William Beebe, Lamb, Irving, Thackeray, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, and many others. Send for circular No. 225. 


GUILER-HENRY Junior Remedial English 


New corrective exercises in English for the junior high 
school student with a test, practice, and re-test plan that 


detects weaknesses and eliminates them. Send for circular 
No. 510. 


GINN and COMPANY 1867-1937 


70 YEARS OF TEXTBOOK MAKING 
45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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BOOKS NEW AND RECENT 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 
Canby and Others 


A six-year program covering junior 
and senior high school grammar and 
composition. Modern, practical, for 
the pupil’s life-use of his language. 


NEW PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
Black and Conant 


As modern as the most recent de- 
velopments in the world of today, 
and embodying the qualities that 
enable you to teach a _ practical 
course. 


PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Lennes 


A general course, simple enough for 
ninth grade. Every topic, every 
problem selected with the sole objec- 
tive of immediate utility in real life. 


ROUX FRENCH 
BOOKS 


Premier Cours de Francais 
Second Cours de Francais 


A new simplicity of approach, com- 
bined with unusual attractiveness, is 
making these books popular. 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


New Elementary Latin, and New 
Second Latin Book, are standards in 
their field, now embodying the latest 
developments in the teaching of 
Latin. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY [REVISED] 
Watkins and Bedell 


New, modern; emphasizes the teach- 
ing of scientific principles in mod- 
ern, everyday applications. 


LENNES ALGEBRAS 
First Course—Second Course 


The simplest adequate course ever 
offered; superb in provision for indi- 
vidual differences. 


CONDUCT AND 


CITIZENSHIP 
Broome and Adams 


Fundamentals of civics and charac- 
ter building, in a simple approach, 
for the upper grades. 


CIVICS THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


Edmonson and Dondineau 


Real problems, live investigations as 
preparation for assuming civic re- 
sponsibility. For junior high schools. 


VOCATIONS 
THROUGH PROBLEMS 


Edmonson and Dondineau 


A new vocations book, based on the 
method used in the authors’ success- 
ful civics text. For junior high 
schools. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


CIVICS 
Giles 


An introductory course — guidance 
for planning the vocational, educa- 
tional, civic, and leisure-time life of 
younger pupils. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Living through Biography 


By Epwin DILLer STARBUCK 











THE HIGH TRAIL 1 ACTIONS SPEAK 1 REAL PERSONS 


This new series of readers provides selections from 
the world’s outstanding biographies—they tell real- 
istic stories of the men and women whom students 
want to read about. But the books are more than 
excellent readers; they serve a special purpose—the 
development of character. The material was chosen 
by a group of specially trained critics. There are three 
books for grades seven to nine. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 
Spring Term Opens January 11, 1937 


The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 


selves for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 
fessions: 





APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior decora- 
tion, illustration, design, the crafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS—Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 


ART EDUCATION —tTeaching the arts and crafts in California high schools 


and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, Bachelor 
of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 


Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland. . . . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate tuitions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. e OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

















AND IT COMES OUT HERE 


A choral group at Compton Junior College goes through 
its paces. To these college students, the vocal gymnas- 
tics appear to be rather a pleasing exercise. The picture 
is one of a group which the school plans to use in a 
publication to be issued in the spring. 














